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THE DISASTROUS FIRE AT LABRADOR 


on January 27th last which destroyed the whole Moravian Mission Settlement 
Makkovik, including the Church and Mission House, Boarding School, Nune 
Home and various Stores and Workshops, has added a crippling blow to 4 it 


financial load, 
WE STILL NEED £4000 


to make good the damage. Unfortunately no Company will undertake insurane 
of property in Labrador where, for several months of the year, there is no runnin 
water because of the intensity of the cold. 

If you have not already helped, will you please_do so now? We must rebuild 
soon as possible. 


London Association in Aid of Address: Horace E. Linpssy, Hon. 


a 14 NEW BRIDGE STREE 
Pdersawicann 


LONDON, E.C.4, 


oe Se 
MESS FODERS x A pition society sirectt by 2 Briton § 


* Where you are is of no moment, but only what you are doing there. It is not the place that ennobles you 
you the place; and this only by doing that which is great and noble.’—PETRARCH. 








KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan. Latix i 
Ameria, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartfc 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartiora School 
of Keligious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedage 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate — 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. — 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartiord, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFCRD M.a., D.D., 3.T.D., LL.D., President. 
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BACKGROUND 10 SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


L d The foundations of good service are experience 
& t « and sympathetic interest. 





Our record of service dates back to 1829. The business—very appro- 
priately—-was founded by a School Master whose views and experience 
forced him to the conclusion that only the educationally minded could 
provide a truly adequate service for schools. 


This is the guiding principle behind all we do for schools. We try to look 
at your problems and needs from the educationist’s point-of-view. 


With well over a century of experience behind us, this attitude has become 
second nature. 


Our Overseas Manager will be very pleased to make your acquaintance— 
either personally, during your next visit to the United Kingdom, or in 
writing—and tell you about the many specialised services and advantages 
we are able to offer. 


PHILIP & TACEY LTD. 


69 to 79 Fulham High Street 
FULHAM, LONDON, ENGLAND 





























LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


New and forthcoming Religious and Missionary titles 


TEACHING THE WORLD TO READ 
C. P. Groves Frank C. Laubach 
A Handbook for Literacy Campaigns 


Beginning with the Apostolic Age, the Professor 
Missions at Selly Oak describes the develop- For the first time in one volume, the essential 
tent of the Church in Africa, the rise of Islam, facts and processes for literacy campaigns are 
e assault on slavery, the Mission Societies. The set out by a great campaigner, who draws on 
irst volume takes us to the arrival of Living- his experiences in Russia, China, and elsewhere f 

Vol. I. 21s. net 10s. 6d. net 


: IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVEL 
The G | According to 
fee eigen 8 S. G. Watson 


° KE 
ST. LU Travel diaries of a retired African civil servant 


and in Gold Coast, French Sudan, Europe and South 
Africa. 1s. 6d. net 


St. Paul’s First Letter to the 
CORINTHIANS THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES 
; : a the C. J. Barker 
Two of a new series of Commentaries originally 


issued in the Bible Reading Fellowship’s Africa A Lutterworth Commentary designed for the 
Series of Notes. 1s. each net ordinary Bible reader Ss. net 








=— LUTTERWORTH PRESS, LONDON, E.C.4 























How to Read the Bible 
By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


One of the chief obstacles to Bible-reading lies in the very mass of material. 
Instead of giving a historical account of the origins of the various books 
beginning with Genesis, Dr. Goodspeed here begins with Biographies in the 
Bible, calling attention to those in both Testaments, from Joseph to St. Paul, 


9s. 6d. net 





and continuing with Oratory, Poetry, Visions and Letters. 


The Bible from Day to Day 


6s. net 


Passages from the Authorised Version arranged for daily reading, selected 
by the Church of Scotland Committee on Public Worship. 


Saint Luke 


2s. net 


The Authorised Version, with notes by E. C PARNWELL 

The special object of this edition is to explain in modern everyday language, 
by means of comprehensive marginal notes, the meaning of words and phrases 
obscure to readers with a modest acquaintance with English. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 




















The Presbyterian 











Church of England 





needs 
Ordained Missionaries 
Women Church Workers 
Teachers 
(men and women graduates) 
Doctors and Nurses 


for oversea work in 
CHINA 


(Fukien, Kwangtung & Formosa) 


MALAYA and E. PAKISTAN 


Fuller particulars from 


Miss J. W. GALT, B.A. (women) 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. (men) 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HOUSE, 
.134 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 








HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


Books Wanted for disposal to students 
by gift or purchase. 


The Koran 4 
Translated by E. H. Palmer, either the 
World’s Classics series, or the larger two- 
volume edition that was published in “The 
Sacred Books of the East,” vol. vi. 


The Teaching of the Qur’an 
By Dr. Stanton, S.P.C.K., London, 1919. 


Indian Islam 


‘By Dr. M. T. Titus, New York, Oxford 
U.P., 1930. 


Muhammadan Objections to 
Christianity 


By Dr. Tisdall, published by the S.P.C.K., 
1915. 


Please mail available copies to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 
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“|| THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


"THE articles in the Asiatic Revigw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revizw. ecent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr O. M. Green, 
The Chinese Ambassador in London, The Bishop of Hong-kong, 
Wang Hsiao-Lai, Yun Chen and Mr Peter Hume. 


——J}} Events in Malaya, Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
~ ||| E. W. Hutchinson, Miss Whittingham Jones, F. J. Goulding, 
OL Sir Geoffrey Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and André Surmer. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
eee appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Vice- 
Admiral Helfrich. 








— 54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £] 


per issue (61st year of Publication.) Published Quarterly. per annum 
(January, April, July, October.) 


Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To East & West Ltp., 











3 Vicroria STREET, Date 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 
Please send ‘Tue Asiatic Review’ for Twelve Months, beginning 
ok OA 
with to. 
IA. for which I enclose equivalent of £1 (One Pound sterling.) 








(Please write full name and address distinctly.) 
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JOHN TURNER OF THE ARCTIC 


The story—OPERATION CANON—of a modern missionary pioneer 
of great stature, told by Maurice S. FLINT, his one-time co-worker 
in Baffin Land. Cloth Boards, 96 pages, 24 photographs, Map. 





Price 6s., postage 6d. 


1. India. 2. The Arctic. 





96 VICTORIA STREET 


% THE FIELD SURVEYS: Illustrations and Maps 


ls. each, the complete set of 7 for 5s., post free. 


3. Ethiopia. 
5. Burma. 6. China. 7. (Jn preparation) East Africa. 


The BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


4. French Morocco. 


LONDON, S.W.1 



































SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-4-5 and 8732 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 


The School provides instruction 
in’ most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 
eight departments : 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 

Law 


Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Facilities are available for advanced 
research. 

















Health 


and 


Healing 


A Christian Interpretation 
by PHYLLIS L. GARLICK 


Crown Svo. Price 2/6 net 


The share of medical missions as the 
healing arm of the Church will come as 
a revelation to many readers. 

What is the relation between religion 
and medicine? What part has Chris- 
tianity played in health and healing? 
Now that in all parts of the world the 
State is taking greater responsibility for 
medical and social services, is there still 
a place for medical missions ? 

This book is an attempt to answer 
such questions. 


Obtainable from Missionary Socteties 


LONDON 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
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THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 
IN A NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD 


By 


Professor HENDRIK KRAEMER 


Director General of the Ecumenical Institute under the auspices 
of the World Council of Churches 


Dr. Kraemer’s book, which has been out of print for some years, has long been recognised 
as of singular importance and value. ‘lhe new impression contains a fresh Introduction 
by the author, whose valiant witness during the war years recalls the ‘‘ downright 
intrepidity and radical humility” of which his book spoke. He reaffirms his serious convic- 
tion that the relation between God and man is fundamentally defective and that it can 
only be restored by Divine initiative, the essence of which is the forgiveness of sins as 
God’s sovereign act of Grace through Christ. 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury said: ‘Dr. Kraemer’s volume is likely to remain 
for many years to come the classical treatment of its theme—perhaps the central theme 
for Christian thought in this age of multiform bewilderment. It will bring new confidence to 
many who are perplexed and supply the principles of missionary policy for our generation.’ 


470 pages. Royal 8vo. Price 17s. 6d. net. Price $3.50 


LONDON: EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
NEW YORK: HARPER & BROTHERS 











NEW BOOKS! 


THESE AFRICAN COPPER 
MINERS 
By R. V. B. {MOORE} 
The author wrote this book during his7last illness 
—he died of cancer while still a young man. It 
was the only way in which he felt he could still 
work for the African to whose service he had 
devoted his whole life. Price 6s., postage 4d. 


TOMORROW’S MEN IN AFRICA 
By R. K. ORCHARD 
Fresh from his Secretarial visit to Africa, Mr 
Orchard gives us this splendid report of Africa and 
the Church in its present setting. To read this 
book is to be given fresh hope, a wider outlook, 
an increased sense of fellowship and under- 
standing. Price 2s. 6d., postage 3d. 
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Price 1s. 6d., postage 2d 


Already published in this Series, 
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Alfred Sadd of the Gilberts 

Price 1s. each, postage 2d. 


LOOK AHEAD 


Whether at home or abroad, there is the same 
need of the Missionary dynamic. in a crisp and 
factual fashion, a picture is drawn of the present 
work in these countries, and the situation is 
outlined which confronts the Church and mission 
in these fields. 


Already published in this Series, 
Madagascar Looks Ahead 
South Seas Look Ahead 

India Looks Ahead 
Britain Looks Ahead 
Africa Looks Ahead 
Papua Looks Ahead 
Price 9d. each, postage 2d. 


INDIA CALLING 
By T. HOWARD SOMERVELL 

For years people have been asking for ‘ another 

book about Neyyoor Hospital.’ Here it is at 

last, by the man who brought Neyyoor up to its 

present fine modern standard, the largest medical 

mission in India. And here, too, are Dr. Somer- 

vell’s observations on India and India’s needs. 
Price 6s., postage 4d, 


END OF AN ERA 
By E. ROWLANDS 

Here is the story of our Central a Mission dur- 
ing the years of war, ith the J 
invasion of China. It tells heer the Christian 
Church bore its part, mini ing to r 
cheering the afflicted, carrying on with courage 
and patience during occupation. 

Price 3s. 6d., postage 3d. 
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HE LENTEN SEASON is a time when all Christendom begins 
3s. i to look seriously toward the greatest of holy days—Easter. 
| Christians again become conscious of the fact that they are living 
oo in the shadow of the Cross. 
4s. The Lenten Season is a time when millions of people give at least a | 
few minutes each day to meditation, Bible reading and prayer. The 
whip Upper Room will help you then, as it helps people by the hundreds of 
thousands the world over. Join in this great fellowship. 
6d In The Upper Room are suggested Bible passages particularly helpful | 
ey for day-to-day living . . . meditations from the minds and hearts of 
aaah great Christians of our day . . . brief prayers that will help you 
en for express the prayers ‘of your own heart. 





Send all orders to 


peat | | THE UPPER ROOM 
| NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE, U.S.A. 
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OOKING around on the world 
to-day, do you believe that if 
mankind would take the message 
of the Bible to its heart and follow 
its teachings, we should have a very 
different world to live in—a world 
in which righteousness and justice, 
peace and liberty, reigned supreme ? 
If that is what you believe, the 


first step is to put the Bible, in 


Vili 


A question to thoughtful people 


* 





their mother tongue, into the hands 
of all men, and that is precisely 
the aim and object of the Bible 
Society. 

Let us make sure that all nations 
and peoples have the opportunity of 
knowing of Jesus Christ as revealed 
in His written Word, for without 
that knowledge how can they turn 


to Him? 
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INTERNATIONAL 


REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1948 


é he year that has just closed has had about it, for the Christian 
Church, the sense of movement that is peculiar to both 
a pageant and a pilgrimage. Notable gatherings have summoned, 
from across the world, Christians as widely diversified in back- 

ound and tradition as they are one in the purpose for which they 

ave come together. From East and West, toons younger and older 
churches, they have exchanged experiences and aspirations, shared 
preoccupations and plans, discovered one another in the common 
service of one Lord; and in assembling this record of the year’s 
events, we are more than ever conscious of the privilege of participa- 
tion in the fellowship of world deliberations from which we view 
the scene. 

Missionaries and national Christians on the field have been 
generous in contributing their judgments of local situations as they 
develop for the Church, often, it may be, against a background 
of political crisis; for a year which has much extension of the 
missionary enterprise to its credit and a vista of opportunities to be 
grasped on many fields, has also to admit the discipline of temporary 
inactivity in areas where armed conflict paralyses movement and 
progress has been pulled up short. 

Though the theme of the shortage of workers repeats itself 
with a disturbing regularity, the picture none the less remains 
ey one of the cumulative strength of Christian obedi- 
ence, and of advance in the upbuilding of a living, witnessing 
Church. In a year, moreover, of all too widespread suffering and 
destitution—in Palestine, Pakistan, Korea, and elsewhere—the 
proclamation of the Gospel of Christ is quite strikingly interwoven 
with care for the afflicted, the succouring of the least of whom, 
irrespective of creed or race, is inescapably enjoined upon the 
Christian Church. 

3 











INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE FAR EAST 


JAPAN 


hag greater freedom of movement into and out of Japan, which 

has begun to characterize the situation, has brought increased 
opportunity for the expression of a opinion on the progress 
made towards the rehabilitation of the national life. While recogniz- 
ing the will of the Occupation authorities to help Japan towards 
democratization, a note of both warning and doubt is to be heard in 
descriptions of the contemporary scene. A common concern is 
apparent, for instance, lest a policy which seeks to achieve political 
and social renovation should continue to take insufficient account 
of the economic factor; and there is a good deal of support for the 
criticism that measures have erred on the side of severity in dis- 
mantling of its capital equipment a country that has always hovered 
dangerously near the deadline in the matter of standards of living 
and which, since its defeat in the war, must depend on the mainten- 
ance of its industries both to feed itself and to develop an export 
trade, quite apart from the question of reparations. 

Measures for constitutional reform also continue to be looked 
at somewhat askance; and doubts are expressed whether, in their 
fundamental concern with demilitarization, the Occupation 
authorities have done more than scotch the snake of bureaucracy. 
Missionary eye-witnesses are conscious of what one of them defines 
as ‘a relative unawareness’ of the continuing power of the bureau- 
cracy. It is recognized, however, that the new Constitution is 
aimed at the removal of this danger, and for that reason all the more 
emphasis is laid on the vital necessity of getting responsible Japanese 
opinion behind its operation in the life of the nation, and of ensuring 
that its enforcement shall come from the Japanese themselves. 

The activities of the Japanese Communist Party give rise to 
some anxiety, not least as regards the work of the “Young Communist 
League’, which was founded in 1945 and which is making a clear 
bid for the dominant position in the youth movement as a whole. 
A paper by Dr Kagawa read at a recent conference of Christian 
workers opened with the phrase: “The most formidable enemy of 
the Christian movement in Japan is Communism.’ 

But if obstacles loom large, the opportunities confronting the 
Christian movement in Japan are, by common consent, as much as, 
and more than, available forces can grasp. The ‘Japan for Christ’ 
campaign, begun in 1946, has met with undoubted success, and its 
one ic meetings, especially those at which Dr Kagawa has spoken, 

ve been enthusiastically attended. Mass evangelistic meetings, for 
instance, conducted by Dr Kagawa in the first year of the campaign, 
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drew a total attendance of 368,009, and won 64,847 converts. ‘People 
of all faiths’, it is reported, ‘are unprecedentedly eager to hear the 
Christian Message.’ For the latter part of the campaign—which is 
to end on Whitsunday 1949—special attention has been given to the 
training of converts, church members and young ministers. 

The initiation of a number of joint ventures on specific fields of 
evangelism is to be recorded. The Japan Council of Christian 
Education has been set up, largely under Kyodan leadership, but 
with some Lutheran and Anglican participation. The division of 
responsibility between this council and the Sunday-school depart- 
ment of the Kyodan (the Church of Christ in Japan) is still being 
worked out. Christian education is reported to have gained much 
stimulus from the presence in Japan of Professor Paul Vieth, of 
Yale University (as a SCAP representative), and from the visit of 
the General Secretary of the World Council of Christian Education 
(formerly the World’s Sunday-school Association), though a warning 
is offered by a correspondent in Japan against ‘too much organiza- 
tional advance . . . without sufficient genuine integration into the 
life of the Kyodan and other churches’. 

Reference has been made in earlier Surveys to the increasing 
challenge of the rural areas of Japan. Progress in this field has been 
greatly stimulated by the visit of Mr John Reisner, of Agricultural 
Missions Inc., New York. An important development is the dedica- 
tion in March last of a Central Rural Training Institute, some twenty- 
five miles from Tokyo, with a missionary of the United Church of 
Canada as director. Its activities include the building up of local 
rural centres, a purpose towards which the field work of the rural 
studies carried on in the Doshisha and Kwansai Gakuin theological 
seminaries is also directed; and there are reports of ‘ten promising 
beginnings at points scattered from Kyushu to Hokkaido’. 

As will be apparent in other sections of this Survey which record 
a visit from the team of specialists on audio-visual aids sent out by 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, keen response 
was evoked in Japan among those who see a large-scale audio-visual 
programme contributing something of great value to the evangelistic 
challenge. Enthusiasts within the ministry and the laity in Japan 
envisage the production of Christian films—if raw film can be 
acquired—for the general theatre market; and a strong continuation 
committee has been formed to follow up the visit of the team. 

In the field of education, plans hinge strongly on the closer 
co-ordination of forces, for, with the reorganization to which the 
whole education system is being submitted, to bring it into line 
with the democratization of Japan, the Christian me aout carry a 
heavy responsibility. The Joint Deputation from the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America which visited Japan in 1947 
strongly advised the concentration of Christian educational forces 
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‘in the areas of higher secondary, college, and professional and 
vocational training’. It also recommended the eodatis of a 
College of Education ‘as the most immediate need in lifting educa- 
tional standards and in changing the motivation and spirit in general 
education in Japan’. Such a college was envisaged, indeed, as the 
first unit of the proposed International Christian University. In 
connexion with this latter scheme, over one million yen have already 
been raised from Japanese sources; and a North American continent- 
wide campaign is to be conducted from Easter to Whitsun, 1949, to 
secure a minimum of $10,000,000. 

Co-ordinated planning, between North American mission boards 
and Christian institutions in Japan, more especially in the educational 
field, on which American support, in personnel and funds, is largely 
concentrated, has been strengthened by the establishment of an 
‘Interboard Committee for Christian Work in Japan’, representing 
the eight principal North American boards concerned, the Kyodan 
and the National Christian Education Association. Matters relating 
to the personal welfare of missionaries are to be dealt with by the 
missionary members of the new Board (and they are in fact to serve 
as an interboard missionary field committee). The initiation 
of this co-operative venture takes further the plans for a united 
approach to Christian reconstruction in Japan which have been in 
view for some years. Disappointment is still apparent at the slowness 
of the pace at which reconstruction is proceeding, though it is 
claimed for the new Interboard Committee that it is ‘probably the 
most radical, not to say revolutionary, programme of co-operation 
of mission boards with the indigenous Church and schools, in the 
whole history of missions’. Full-time Japanese and missionary 
executive secretaries have been appointed, in the persons of the 
Rev. Akira Ebisawa and Dr Darley Downs. 

One practical undertaking of the Interboard Committee is the 
romotion of a nation-wide programme on Christian literature, a 
eld in which, due to paper Fs little headway has been made 

in the post-war years. The special committee appointed is planning 
to re-issue former publications that were in demand and to publish 
new manuscripts and translations of a few of the most significant 
books from the West. Plans are also in hand for the experimental 
publication of a popular Christian magazine (under the supervision 
of the Christian Literature Society), for which the Mainichi daily 
newspaper has undertaken to provide the editorial staff and to. bear 
all the expenses. For the first year, at any rate, paper supplies are 
to come from America. Portions of the Bible are once more being 
printed in Japan, on paper supplied by the American Bible Society. 

News of the Kyodan, whose Moderator, the Rev. Michio Kozaki, 
attended the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches at 
Amsterdam and the meeting of the Committee of the International 
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Missionary Council, at Oegstgeest, Leiden, indicates that it has 
survived the strains of the three years since the surrender with 
greater unity and strength than was anticipated. Some further 
withdrawals, on the part of the Lutheran group, the Nazarenes, the 
Salvation Army and some twenty-five former Baptist churches, have, 
it is true, tended to weaken its position, and have deprived it of the 
services of a number of able ministers. The Reformed Church 
(Kaikaku-ha, a group of former Presbyterian churches which with- 
drew after the first General Assembly of the Kyodan, in dissatis- 
faction over its credal position) also continued to draw congregations 
away. There is, however, a marked decrease in the tendency to 
denominational grouping formerly noticed within the Kyodan, and 
the leadership, though still with much leeway to overtake, clearly 
displays greater self-confidence and vigour. Criticism within the 
Kyodan addresses itself principally to the continued predominance 
of the former Presbyterian group, more especially in the Kyodan 
Seminary, where, however, responsible and constructive efforts are 
being made to secure more representative faculty membership. 

The Nippon Seikokai (Anglican), which was also represented at 
Amsterdam by the Presiding Bishop and others, has now recovered 
all its former dioceses and congregations, except for one priest and 
his large congregation at Fukuoka, who remain in the Kyodan. 
Anglican missionaries back in Japan confirm the general opinion 
as to the immensity of the opportunity to show a new purpose and 
bring a message of hope to the Japanese people in their confusion, 
even, according to one report, in cities hitherto known for their 
hostility to the Christian Faith. They, too, stress the openings in 
the field of education, and through such incidental undertakings as 
the teaching of English (for which the demand is considerable) and 
the organizing of lunch-hour Bible classes among workers. 

An event of the year has been the reconstitution of the National 
Christian Council and the resumption of its participation, with two 
representatives, in the deliberations of the International Missionary 
Council, In the existing division within the structure of the Church 
in Japan, and the unlikelihood of reunion in the immediate future, 
much importance is attached to the N.C.C. (with Dr Kozaki, of 
the Kyodan, as chairman and Bishop Yashiro as vice-chairman), 
as a body through which, as Dr Kozaki told the International 
Missionary Council at Oegstgeest, ‘to promote the fellowship and 
co-operation of all the churches in the country, and enlist all Christian 
forces for the advancement of the Kingdom of God’. 


KOREA 


For the Christian Church in Korea the past year has been one 
of uncertainty and confusion, though Christian faith and hope have 
spurred it on to real achievements, 
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The final and complete breakdown of the Joint Commission and 
the withdrawal of the austen delegation caused no surprise to those 
in a position to observe Soviet policy around the world, though it 
came as a shock to the majority of the Korean people who had, 
perhaps too naively, believed that the two great powers would 
actually co-operate to bring the ‘independence’ promised at Cairo 
to pass. The Russian withdrawal was followed by intensified Soviet 
propaganda which ran its usual gamut from rosy promises and 
cajolery to violent threats. Then came the discussions in the U.N. 
and the decision to send a Commission to Korea to carry out an 
election. This step precipitated a still more violent barrage of propa- 
ganda and threats from the north; and there were a number, including 
some prominent leaders in the south, to whom the prospect of 
continued division was so tragic that they sincerely opposed the 
elections. These, however, were finally carried out with peace, 
order and dignity, a remarkable tribute to the Korean people which 
should reassure those who were apprehensive of Korean inexperience 
in democratic procedure. This success was achieved under violent 
Communist attacks and against a background of intensified terrorism 
in the north which sent a new flood of refugees into South Korea. 

Since that time the National Assembly has met, the Constitution 
has been drawn up and signed and the first president chosen. None 
the less the threat of the forces which lie behind those mountains, 
so close that they are clearly visible from Seoul, continues, a corre- 
spondent writes, to leave all Korea under the cloud of uncertainty. 

Economically conditions have greatly improved (though there are 
many who see the magnitude of the problem too vividly to admit it). 
Few, if any, are starving; the amount and variety of consumer goods 
in the markets have greatly increased, and factory production in 
almost all lines has gone up considerably, though there has been a 
sharp drop since the power was cut off from the north. At the same 
time, however, a steadily mounting inflation tends to counteract this 
improvement and to add to political insecurity the equally dread 
shadow of economic uncertainty. The merchant cannot tell what 
price he should place on his goods; the purchaser can form no 
estimate of to-morrow’s price for rice, shoes, paper or school-books, 
as compared with yesterday’s purchases. 

Conditions are further complicated by the floods of refugees 
already referred to. In the three years since liberation, well over 
five million persons have come into the already crowded area of 
South Korea: repatriates from Japan and China; returning workers 
from the great army impressed into Japanese labour battalions; 
refugees from the northern terror. Among the refugees there has 
been a high percentage of Christian pastors, teachers, leaders and 
church members, who, being conversant with the principles and 
ideals of true democracy, and independent thinkers accustomed to 
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the right to voice their objections, had suffered the most virulent 
Communist attacks. Hence they were forced to flee and have found 
their way across the border in increasing numbers, and nearly all in 
complete destitution. 

This influx has had some noticeable effects on the Church in the 
south. In the first place, the Church has clearly been strengthened. 
New churches have been organized and built; and a new quality of 
leadership has been introduced which has put the leaders in the 
south on their mettle. 

In the second place, the Church has had to assume a burden 
as well as receive a stimulus. In the large cities and to quite an extent 
even in the rural areas, there is hardly a family or house that is not 
caring for and sharing food and shelter with refugee friends and 
relatives from the north. The way in which Christians and non- 
Christians have risen to the task of absorbing this tremendous 
increase in population has been remarkable. 

Thirdly, the Church has been forced to realize its social responsi- 
bilities as never before. There are thousands of orphans to be cared 
for; thousands of young people in need of schooling, employment 
and guidance, and direction; millions of people in dire distress who 
must have not only immediate assistance, but help in becoming 
self-supporting members of the community. 

Fourthly, there has also come an added stimulus to the preaching 
of the Gospel; the opportunity, the need and the actual necessity of 
bringing these people to Christ has been vividly presented to all. 

What of the missionaries? Those who have so far returned are 
literally ‘veterans’, ‘old’ in years and subject to the handicaps of 
age—the difficulty of adaptation to new situations, the reluctance 
to change, the hesitation to launch out into new paths or places. 
There are difficulties in mapping out a clear programme of work: 
no one yet knows what funds and personnel may be counted on 
either for reconstruction or for advance. Many are missionaries 
formerly from the north who are ‘marking time’ till they can return. 
This state of uncertainty and indecision tends to weaken the help 
and encouragement which they can give and to make the trumpet 
call less clear than it should be. 

The field is also greatly undermanned. The northern Presbyterian 
mission, for example, has at present in Korea about thirty-five 
missionaries, or a bare third of the pre-war force. Of these, just four 
are ‘new’ and these four are the only ones under fifty years of age. 
The Methodist mission is also far below strength. The Church of 
England has only four or five workers and the Australians and 
Canadians are operating with a mere skeleton force. The Bible 
Society and the Y.M.C.A. are fortunate in each having a worker in 
Korea with years of experience in the Orient, though the work of 
the latter organization will need reinforcements. 
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There is also the factor of division, actual or potential, to contend 
with. In the Methodist Church, to date, the division is still real and 
sharp and is based, it seems, largely on the ever troublesome question 
of ‘collaboration’. That it will pass is certain, but to-day it forms a 
real handicap to spiritual growth and to its fruits. In the Presbyterian 
Church no such schism has occurred, though it is threatened from 
the direction of theological dispute over ‘fundamentalism’ versus 
‘liberalism’. A further divisive factor is contributed by a small 
group of Christians who call themselves by a name which might be 
translated ‘Rebuilt Church’. They regard all Christians, leaders and 
laymen, in the older churches whe in any way assented to or failed 
to protest against the shrine ceremonies as apostate, with no place 
in the Church of Christ, only those accepted in this ‘Rebuilt Church’ 
being true Christians. One of the mission Boards also has, through 
its secretary, sent letters to a large number of Christian pastors 
warning them that their former missionary teachers are heretical in 
theology and apostate in their deeds, and that only in a new Church 
is there hope of salvation. 

To record political and economic uncertainty and division is not, 
however, to imply that the work of the Church is at a standstill. 
There is a very real awareness of evangelistic, educational and social 
needs, and courageous attempts are being made to meet them. The 
Bethany Church in Seoul now has a morning congregation of almost 
four thousand. It supports an orphanage, hostels for girls and for 
boy students away from or without homes. It has a thriving young 
people’s association which is carrying the Gospel by gospel teams 
to refugee camps and unevangelized districts within its reach. The 
Patriotic Christian Brotherhood is specializing in training-classes 
for rural districts (the three ‘Rs’ for uneducated adults, better 
farming methods, health and hygiene and domestic science, and 
Bible training). The same organization has a printing press in 
Seoul, publishes a Christian magazine, hopes to enter the audio- 
visual field and plans a Christian hotel in Seoul to meet the real 
need which is apparent for such a place for visiting pastors, newly 
arrived Christians, young people and the like. The Whang Hai 
Association, composed of refugees from Whang Hai province 
(north of the thirty-eighth parallel) has two hostels, a dispensary 
and organized plans for meeting and helping other refugees from 
that province. Nearly all the churches are crowded to capacity. There 
are several large-scale evangelistic campaigns under way and meeting 
with considerable success. A large trade-school for boys and girls is 
planned. Schools taken over by the Japanese and stripped of Christian 
teaching and practice are seeking to re-establish their Christian 
character. The Christian Universities—Ewha for Women, Sever- 
ance and Chosen Christian University—are moving forward and 
strengthening the unique position which the splendid services of 
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their graduates has given them. ‘There are plans to build an Anglican 
hostel and theological college, attached to the latter institution. 

With the present shortage in personnel it is impossible for the 
missionaries to do all that they should to help. Their services as 
teachers are in constant and increasing demand, and their advice is 
sought more and more eagerly as the Korean Church moves to new 
fields in which it is inexperienced and to new methods of education 
of which it knows nothing. Each missionary, despite confusion and 
uncertainty, is trying to do the work of several. 

The religious opportunities present in Korea have their own 
particular character, differentiating them from those of either China 
or Japan. The Korean churches have repeatedly stated that they 
will welcome missionary help on a large scale. It may well be asked 
and rendered in somewhat different forms than hitherto, but it is 
even more urgently needed than in the past if the menace of Com- 
munism is to be met. Korea needs young, new missionaries, filled 
with the same spirit which inspired the earlier generation, but ready 
and willing to give it new expression. Consultation with the Korean 
Church has been greatly facilitated by the presence of Dr Kwan 
Sik Kim, secretary of the National Christian Council, at the meetings 
of the International Missionary Council in the last two years, and 
the Church suffered a heavy loss in the death of Dr Kim in October. 


CHINA 


Reports of the life of the Christian Church in China are set 
against the grim reality of the civil war that is now in full cry between 
the Communist forces and those of the Kuomintang. Activity is not 
only dislocated or at least interrupted in those areas—steadily 
increasing in extent with the Communist advance—in which actual 
fighting takes place, but is complicated in other regions by the influx 
of refugees. Economic hardship, with inflation bringing fantastic 
prices in its train, continues to oppress the whole country: writing 
in July, a secretary of the National Christian Council instanced the 
price of an ordinary foreign meal in a Shanghai restaurant— 
CN $1,000,000; the cheapest bus fare—$60,000; soft coal— 
$140,000,000 a ton. The effort now being made by the National 
Government to establish the currency on a gold basis is followed 
with interest, though its success is felt to depend largely on what 
steps the United States decides to take to help China to stabilize 
her currency, as part of an Aid-to-China programme. 

A real dilemma, meanwhile, confronts the Chinese people. In 
the Communist-controlled areas they share the experience that is 
common to many who live under a corresponding régime elsewhere, 
that the democracy professed at the outset becomes in practice 
authoritarian and rigid in its control. The Kuomintang, for its 
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part, has, according to recent correspondence, been driven to still 
more stringent measures to prevent the discontent that is widely 
apparent getting out of hand, and has inevitably increased resentment 
in quarters where the control is most rigorously enforced. 

A notable feature of a difficult and apparently frustrating situation 
has been the expression of constructive, forward-looking opinion by 
the Christian leadership. In a statement presented to Lt-General 
Wedemeyer, in his capacity as United States liaison with the National 
Government, a representative Christian group set out frankly 
‘certain fundamental desires of the people’ which the Government 
must meet if confidence in it is to be restored. They included the 
participation of liberal elements ‘in the formulation and execution 
of national and local programmes of reform’; ‘the fundamental rights 
of the people as citizens of a democracy’ . . . the safeguarding of 
minimum standards of livelihood and the ‘strengthening of the 
judicial system to put process of law above personal influences and 
judgments’. The National Christian Council, moreover, in a message 
addressed to all Christians in China, has exhorted them to the fulfil- 
ment of two special tasks of witness: insistence on man’s liberty to 
worship and serve God according to his conscience; and personal 
integrity and consistency in all matters in which justice is enjoined 
on the public authorities. 


Let us in the sight of Christ [the message runs], whose care was ever 
for the poor and afflicted, the outcast and oppressed, examine our own mode 
of living, our personal relationships, the fulfilment of our vocation, the 
running of our business or factory, the conduct of governmental affairs, 
and ask whether in these spheres we are glorifying God by showing true 
Christian love. ‘Let us be doers of the word, and not hearers only.’ 


Opportunities for Christian witness and for the promotion of an 
active programme of evangelism inevitably vary from one area to 
another. In the exchange of views on experiences in the Communist- 
controlled regions, and on the prospects for the maintenance of 
Christian life and work, three phases are distinguished as an area 
comes under Communist control. In the first place tolerance and 
freedom to preach and to maintain contact with the Christian com- 
munity are fairly general, with a notice proclaiming “Tsung Chiao 
Tzu Yu’—‘freedom of religion’—affixed to the churches. Hospital 
activity is encouraged. Then comes a more limited toleration, with 
restrictions on public worship, and with notices on the church doors 
reading ‘Fang Pei Mi Hsin’—‘guard against superstition’. With few 
exceptions, hospitals are taken over by Communist authorities and 
those left in Christian hands are liable to lose their Chinese staff, 
through forced recruitment to Communist service, and to have their 
equipment and supplies removed. Finally comes the phase of active 
opposition, with preaching prohibited, churches closed down and 
foreign missionaries ordered to leave. The notices affixed to the 
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churches at this stage read: “Ta Tao Chi Tu Chiao’—‘down with 
Christianity’. 

There is general agreement that the prospects for the mainten- 
ance of the life of the Church in Communist areas are poor in the 
extreme; and the best that it seems possible to record is that the 
opportunities still remaining open for Christian medical work, 
restricted though they are, do at least vary from place to place, 
according to the attitude of the local Communist officials. Where it 
is possible to continue, Christian opinion emphatically supports 
the policy of maintaining established Christian hospitals (mobile 
units and visiting clinics being more suspect in Communist eyes), 
whatever obstacles confront them, though those who serve in them, 
it is generally agreed, must decide individually the risks that they 
accept for themselves and—more especially as regards missionaries 
—the risk to which they may expose their Chinese colleagues through 
association with foreigners. Such decisions by individual Christians, 
in all branches of Christian work, are behind the tale of persecution 
and suffering which the Church in present-day China has to tell. 

Meanwhile, plans go actively forward for evangelistic advance in 
those areas where conditions are more favourable. 

Aspirations towards a more democratic national framework have 
been conspicuously voiced in the student world, and measures of 
repression have been correspondingly severe in that quarter. 
Christian forces, which are constantly aware both of the opportunity 
and of the obligation confronting them in the universities, have 
therefore been specially concerned with the task of seeking to create 
a responsible, well-balanced student Christian opinion, and with the 
maintenance of Christian witness in the government universities. 
The thirteen Christian universities in China are reported to have 
weathered the storm of war and economic chaos through which they 
have passed in the course of the year, all of them hampered by much 
interruption of communications, several of them in the danger zone 
and one, entirely encircled, operating ‘under the constant threat of 
Communist conquest’. The Christian universities have had their 
full share of the unrest and frustration through which students in 
general are passing. They report, however, a keen response to the 
religious programme, and nearly a thousand baptisms in the course 
of the year. Applications for admission vastly outnumber the 
vacancies: over fifty thousand have sought admission in the Autumn 
of 1948, only four thousand of whom can be accepted. | 

The depth of the current opportunity for evangelism among 
students is also stressed within the Student Christian Movement, 
though in the context of the general preoccupation among students 
with peace and democracy, the importance of emphasizing the 
claim of the S.C.M. to be a ‘Christian movement of students’, open 
to all, rather than a ‘movement of Christian students’, is strongly 
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voiced. Student leadership within the S.C.M. has been less in 
evidence, it is reported, as a result of the weakening of the national 
S.C.M. in the war years, from which it is still recovering; and much 
importance is attached to securing student initiative, as opposed 
to senior domination, if the movement is to enjoy real vitality. 

In a comprehensive document entitled One World in Christ, in 
which the Foreign Missions Conference of North America sets out 
‘a programme of advance in foreign missions’, the section on China 
affirms that ‘the primary evangelizing force in China is now the 
Chinese Christian’. Acceptance of this view, which-is widely con- 
firmed by churches and missionary societies with commitments in 
China, brings forward the question of the training of Christian 
personnel. As in other areas which are recovering from the war 
years, the problem of fatigue and of relative seniority in the age of 
the Christian leadership is an acute one in China, and the need for 
replacement by younger workers colours the whole situation. 

In the ‘Forward Movement’, in the promotion of which the 
National Christian Council is now engaged, training courses, on a 
national and a regional scale, are playing a large part in the prepara- 
tion of workers to enter the various fields in which the Christian 
approach can be made. Efforts to enhance the sense of oecumenical 
fellowship are much in evidence. A notable contribution to the meet- 
ing of representatives of the Christian leadership of the countries of 
East Asia, held in Manila, Philippine Islands, last February, was a 
memorandum by the Secretary of the China Christian Educational 
Association, (which was reorganized in October, 1947), urging the 
further promotion of international contacts, at all grades of university 
life—professors, teachers and students—between the countries of 
East Asia. Constructive plans are in hand between churches and 
mission boards in the West to extend the number of younger 
Christian leaders, ordained and lay, who are enabled to go abroad, 
both for the mental and spiritual refreshment which they sorely 
need and for the increased sense of fellowship in a world community 
which they will bring back. 

The most recent statistics available (1946-47) from the Christian 
middle schools, the source from which the Church in China has in 
the past built up the greater part of its leadership, show a total of 
3006 students baptized, the largest number hitherto recorded in any 
year. The character of the middle schools, and the task confronting 

them have, however, to some extent changed, with the very large 
influx of new, non-Christian students that is reported. In these 
conditions, the necessity to maintain the traditional relationship 
between each school and the local church is strongly emphasized; 
and the need to overhaul the provision for religious instruction, 
more especially in the light of the fact that an increasing number of 
the students subsequently proceed to government universities, is 
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frankly acknowledged. It is important here to record the setting up, 
under the joint auspices of the National Council on Christian 
Religious Education and the China Christian Educational Association, 
of two committees on religious education, one for the universities and 
the other for the middle schools. 

In the rural field, the North China Christian Rural Service Union, 
which represents an outstanding experiment in the pooling of 
resources and which claims to offer ‘the Christian answer to Com- 
munism’ in North China, has extended its activities in a number of 
directions, including the setting up of a Co-operative of farmers, a 
‘Workshop’ for rural preachers from Communist areas and the 
organization of an Audio-visual Centre in Peiping, to supplement 
work already under way in Nanking. Service in the rural areas has 
been further advanced with the formation of the Kiangsu-Anwhei 
Christian Rural Service Union. Activities began with a six-weeks’ 
course of intensive study at Chuhsien, with strong support from the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Nanking. 

China is to the fore in responding to the challenge to evangelism 
among industrial workers. ‘The N.C.C’s Committee on Christian 
Service in Industrial Relations has been closely associated, through 
its secretary, the Rev. Henry D. Jones, in the survey of the educa- 
tional and welfare needs of thirty-eight Shanghai factories of the 
China Textile Industries, which has been undertaken at the National 
Government’s request by the National Central University, Nanking. 
The N.C.C. committee cites a number of instances of factory owners 
or managers inviting Christian evangelists to hold services on the 
factory premises, or of permitting Christian employees to do so. 
The committee is concentrating attention on securing Christian 
witness in every branch of industrial life, recognizing that, if it is to 
succeed, the approach requires to be a co-operative one, between 
management, labour and church. Chinese Christians have been 
reminded that in April last the China Federation of Labour was 
formed, with a membership of five million, and that the local unions 
are distributed over the towns and villages of thirty provinces. ‘It is 
your job’, the committee affirms, ‘to know them, whether they be 
rickshaw union, carpenters, masons, factory workers or miners, 
highway builders, railroaders or post office men.’ 

A picture of Christian medical work is difficult to establish, in a 
situation which changes from week to week. Up till roughly the end 
of the first six months of the year, 174 mission hospitals were reported 
to be operating, most of them in districts south of the Yellow River. 
The recent experience of the Mosse Memorial Hospital, Tatung 
emge. which closed early in the year, but was able to reopen in 

une, when the whole staff returned, is typical of the fluctuating 
conditions with which missions have to contend. At the same date, 
the five mission medical colleges, at Mukden, Tsinan (Cheeloo), 
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Ch’engtu, and two in Shanghai, were also functioning, though 
Cheeloo has subsequently been compelled to move to Fu Chow, and 
since the fall of Mukden conditions have become uncertain in the 
extreme. In common with other medical forces in China, the 
Christian hospitals have much to do in the way of rebuilding 
property and restoring plant and equipment, and in working out 

lans for the standardization of the heavy hospital equipment. 

he need for qualified medical recruits is an acute one, and it 
includes an urgent demand for skilled operators of technical 
equipment. Close co-operation continues between Christian medical 
forces and the Ministry of Health, looking more especially to the 
development of Christian medical service in the rural areas. It is 
authoritatively stated that between eighty and ninety per cent of the 
13,500 registered medical practitioners in China practise in the few 
large towns, and the government authorities are insistent in their 
appeal to Christian doctors to take the lead in going into the rural 
areas. Medical training, it is pointed out, is of necessity centralized 
in teaching hospitals, but the opportunity confronting the Christian 
medical colleges to link up their work with the needs of the outlying 
regions and to inspire their students from the outset with a sense of 
the needs of the peasant community, is inescapable and the scope 
immense. 

In the field of Christian literature, an important development to 
record is that of the reconstitution of United Christian Publishers 
(the emergency body set up in the war years to pool Christian 
literature resources), as the Council of Christian Publishers. The 
new structure ensures that the ‘members shall be free to carry on their 
own programmes of production and distribution in harmony with the 
policies mutually agreed upon’, while at the same time the fullest 
provision is made for mutual consultation and for the co-ordination 
of effort in literature distribution. Its constituent members (the 
Association Press, the Canadian Mission Press, the Christian 
Literature Society, the Christian Farmer, the Christian Youth, 
Literature Production Programme and the Religious Tract Society) 
cover between them a wide field in book, pamphlet, poster and 
magazine production; while in the Literature Production Programme, 
which is represented on the Council by the Editorial Department of 
Nanking Theological Seminary, it enjoys the co-operation of the 
group of scholars who, Roman Catholics among them, are engaged, 
under the Seminary’s auspices, in the translation and production of 
the Christian classics from the Apostolic age to the present day. 

The life of the Church in Formosa has inevitably been coloured 
by the unrest and dissatisfaction to which the Chinese occupation 
and administration of the Island at first gave rise, and which in fact 
found expression in February 1947 in an uprising which was only 
quelled with considerable loss of life. For the Formosans it was not 
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easy to distinguish between the effects of Japanese and Chinese 
occupation, though if anything the distinction seemed to favour the 
Japanese, partly on account of the smaller numbers in which they 
came to the island (400,000, for example, as compared with the 
figure of over a million Chinese). Conditions are reported, however, 
to have improved, and the economic situation is generally regarded 
as more satisfactory than a year ago. 

Relationships between the Formosans and the people of the 
Chinese mainland have obviously suffered through the island’s 
isolation under the Japanese régime. The lack of contact and fellow- 
ship, however, between the two elements is also attributed to language 
difficulties, since the Formosans use the Amoy dialect. Pastors and 
evangelists from the mainland, it is urged, would render a vital 
service if they spoke both Mandarin and the Amoy dialect. 

The work of the Church, membership of which is reported to 
constitute one per cent of the population, continues in the north in 
co-operation with the Presbyterian Church of England and in the 
south with the Presbyterian Church in Canada. A considerable body 
of opinion looks forward to the ultimate realization of a united 
Presbyterian Church. Though discussions continue on constructive 
lines, there is no immediate prospect of the achievement of this aim, 
which is reported to be held up at present by obstacles to the union 
of the theological colleges. Church life as a whole, however, is 
reported to be vigorous, and to have gained further stimulus through 
the wider fellowship brought to it by visitors from the West. 

Other evidences of vitality in church life are afforded by the 
pastors’ conferences, which have been well attended and expressive 
of strong conviction as to the Church’s mission in present-day 
society; an active youth movement, which held a conference of 
1300 members, to follow up the Oslo gathering, in July last; middle 
schools at Tainan and Tamsui, under church management and with 
Formosan Principals, filled almost to capacity; the Mackay Memorial 
Hospital, in Taipeh, reopened and making good progress towards 
the re-establishment of normal conditions. 

The remarkable mass movement towards Christianity on the 
part of the Hill Tribes, already recorded in an earlier Survey, is 
beginning to consolidate itself into an established community. The 
people themselves have built churches, and evangelists, with the 
help of the Church in the north and the south, are establishing a 
ome at Hwalien, for training in church leadership and in arts and 
crafts. 

The need for foreign missionary aid in Formosa is imperative in 
a Church which, as one correspondent emphasizes, ‘has proved 
herself worthy of the best support and leadership that can be given.’ 
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SOUTH EAST ASIA 


‘(‘NOLONIALISM is dead’, declared Queen Wilhelmina in a 

broadcast early in the year, and this end of an era is still 
the distinguishing mark of the political life of InpoNgsia. Unfortun- 
ately it is less easy to see, or to find agreement on, what ought to 
be taking its place, and the movement towards a United States of 
Indonesia—a federation of self-governing dominions retaining a 
commonwealth link with the Netherlands through a central govern- 
ment in Batavia—though still seeming to be the natural goal, is 
making but chequered progress. There persists the fundamental 
difference between this conception and the aim of the Republican 
Government in Jogjakarta, which looks towards a single unitary 
Republic of Indonesia wholly independent of the Netherlands. 
Further, this alternative conception is itself combated in Indonesia 
by those parts of the territory which repudiate the authority of the 
Republic and have been pressing on with the development of their 
own constitutions as autonomous states. Into these tensions has 
come the added complication and danger of the Communist revolt 
in the Republic. 

The Christian community (numbering approximately two million 
Protestants and half a million Roman Catholics) is to be found in 
all parts of the territory. There are distinguished Christians in the 
leadership of the Republic as in the new state of East Indonesia, 
and through the good offices of that remarkable institution, the 
Missions Cananens, a large degree of contact and mutual under- 
standing between leaders has been made possible. It had been hoped 
that in the near future a united Christian Council of Indonesia 
would be brought into being and although disturbances and broken 
communications have made this impracticable, work is proceeding 
towards this end. Meantime two Christian Councils, both created 
since the war (with the assumption that they would eventually 
constitute provincial units of one Council), are rendering increasingly 
valuable service in the area of the Republic (Java) and in East 
Indonesia (Macassar). While the present witness of these Councils 
is not inconsiderable, the relative size of the Christian community 
which they represent to the populations within which they serve 
ought not to be overlooked. In the area of the Republic the churches 
comprise only a quarter of one per cent of the population. In East 
Indonesia they amount to twelve per cent. Further, the strong and 
independent Batak Church in Sumatra, for all its vigour, embraces 
no more than six per cent of the population. Again, all these Christian 
groups have their present setting not only within a politically restless 
era: their religious environment is that of a strong and often 
aggressive Islam. It is true that Christian Indonesia can boast of 
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more churches composed of former Muslims than are to be found 
anywhere else in the world, but the task of winning Islam for Christ 
in Indonesia is only at its beginning. The hardest stages lie ahead. 
This adds urgency to the need for reinforcing indigenous Christian 
work with all the aid that churches elsewhere can render; and that, 
in turn, involves the working out of many new relationships between 
the missions of the older churches and such churches as the Batak 
Church in Sumatra or the Dayak churches in Borneo which, though 
well-established and conscious of their independent strength, are 
small in relation to the unfinished task. Among these possible 
reinforcements there is renewed hope that the C.M.S. in Australia 
may be able to undertake work in South-west Borneo. The proposal 
has been discussed at a conference in Java and the Society has 
appealed for two doctors to staff a medical mission as a beginning 
to a larger enterprise. 

In February 1948 the new Federal Constitution of MALAYA came 
into operation—yet another endeavour to find the right political 
answer to questions which, with all their local differences, are 
common to the great ‘plural societies’ of South-east Asia and have 
at the heart of them a similar ferment. In this new Federation nine 
Malay States (four of them previously constituting the old Federated 
Malay States and five the independent Unfederated States), together 
with Penang, Wellesley and Malacca (part of the old Straits Settle- 
ments) form one political unit, leaving Singapore only—for the 
time being—as a Crown Colony. At no time would the attempt to 
give political cohesion to these diverse territories and to do justice 
to the demands and rights of the three communities—Malays, 
Chinese and Indians—have been an easy matter, but the outbreak 
of Communist violence during the latter half of the year has made 
a difficult process still more perilous. Not the least of its dangerous 
consequences is its retarding of the economic recovery of Malaya, on 
which political stability largely depends. 

Out of a population of five million there are about 120,000 
Christians, more than half of whom are Roman Catholics. Chinese 
predominate in this Christian community and it remains a serious 
fact that there are no organized churches among the Malays them- 
selves, who constitute a little over two-fifths of the total population. 
Among the non-Roman Catholic churches the year has seen two 
notable events in the realm of closer co-operation. The greater unity 
in witness which the sufferings of war fostered has contributed to 
the creation of the Christian Council of Malaya, which was launched 
in January 1948. Those co-operating in it include the Anglican 
diocese of Singapore, the English Presbyterian Church and mission, 
the Methodist Church of South Asia, the Bible Society and the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. The first committees set up by the new 
Council indicate some of the matters to which it hopes to give 
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attention. One of these is concerned with the educational policies of 
missions and government—a matter which assumes increasing im- 
portance in the light of government educational reforms, including 
the decision to establish a University of Malaya. There is another 
committee on public affairs and a third on religious broadcasting. 

The mest undertaking in which closer co-operation among the 
churches has found expression during the year is that of theological 
education. The former Methodist Theological College is to become 
a union institution, with the Methodists, Anglicans and Presbyterians 
co-operating. The full range of service to be rendered by the institu- 
tion (henceforth to be known as Trinity College) has yet to be worked 
out, but a beginning has been made. 

The instability that is characteristic of the present position in 
South-east Asia generally is apparent in S1aM, yet a note of greater 
confidence concerning the progress and outcome of Christian work 
is more frequently sounded from this part of the area than elsewhere. 
A decree of the Constituent Assembly in August last proclaimed 
full religious liberty and both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missions speak of an exceptionally great evangelistic opportunity. 
The Church of Christ in Siam has held its first post-war Assembly, 
recording its highest membership yet (a modest figure of 14,000) 
and a record level of giving. The American Bible Society has sold 
200,000 New Testaments and Scripture portions during the year, 
though it regretfully reports that a complete Bible in Siamese is 
still unobtainable, stocks having been exhausted during the war. 
Two new missions have entered the territory—the World-wide 
Evangelization Crusade and the Finnish Pentecostal Mission. The 
Y.M.C.A. has increased its staff and membership and the Y.W.C.A, 
organized in Siam only a year ago, is well established in spacious 
headquarters and with a membership of five hundred. A new feature 
in Bible School training is reported by the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, which has enrolled twenty-five entire families in a six- 
months’ residential course. Another significant experiment, initiated 
by the Church of Christ and the American Presbyterian mission, is 
the reclaiming of a tract of abandoned rice land for the settlement 
of about forty Christian families and the development of a co- 
operative economic life. 

A major factor in the Siam of to-day is the rapid increase of the 
Chinese community and the vigour with which it is pursuing its 
characteristic way of life. Whereas the immigration restrictions impose 
an annual quota of two hundred on other countries, China secured at 
the end of the war the right to send up to ten thousand immigrants 
annually. In the Church of Christ there is a separate Chinese Diet of 
the General Assembly and it is claimed that ‘the Church, small as it 
is, constitutes the only organism that is successfully claiming both 
Siamese and Chinese in a common and mutually beneficent life’. 
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A second major factor is the growing strength of Islam, pressing 
in from Indonesia and Malaya—a force with which the Church has 
yet to learn how to deal. An entirely new development is the appoint- 
ment of Islamic ‘advisers’ to the Government. 

Superficially at least, there are similarities between the nature 
of the political stresses in FRENCH INpo-Cur1Nna and Indonesia. 
Indo-China forms another group of territories, owing much of its 
strength and political self-consciousness to a colonial power, now 
bent on achieving an entirely new relationship to that power, but 
revealing within itself great differences of aim as to the new pattern 
to be wrought out. For some years emphasis was placed on the 
possibility of an Indo-Chinese Federation in which the two 
‘Kingdoms’ of Laos and Cambodia (there is an Emperor of Cambodia 
and a King of Laos) would be linked with a republic of Viet Nam, 
itself a union of three former provinces—Annam, Tonkin and 
Cochin China—in one federal structure. This federation would in 
turn form an integral part of the French Union (the political con- 
ception which is replacing the French Empire much as the British 
‘Commonwealth’ is succeeding an imperial era). Disagreements have 
gathered partly around the precise relation of such a Federation to 
the French Union, but they have arisen no less from questions con- 
cerning the balance of power within the Federation, primarily in 
regard to the dominance of Viet Nam, and secondarily as to the 
composition of Viet Nam itself—whether it should include Cochin 
China, the richest of the provinces. Running through these major 
strains there have been the all too familiar complications of ‘com- 
munist activity’, guerrilla warfare and sheer local lawlessness. At the 
moment, the federal goal seems to have receded, if it has not dis- 
appeared entirely, for during 1948 the Kingdoms of Cambodia and 
Laos acceded directly to the French Union, as did also Viet Nam 
(including Cochin China) under a new President (Nguyen Van 
Xuan). How stable this relationship will prove and whether recent 
agreements will mean the end of violence has yet to be seen. 

Out of a total population of twenty million there are nearly 
two million Roman Catholics, and a little under 10,000 Protestants. 
These latter are served almost entirely by the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance, which has a valiant record of work covering the last 
twenty-five years. Throughout Viet Nam, especially in Tonkin and 
Annam, the havoc of war has been widespread and the churches 
have suffered heavily with the rest of the population. The task of 
reconstruction is immense and the mission is reinforcing its work as 
papeeety as possible. By the end of 1947 most of the pre-war staff 

ad returned (many from internment) and a considerable number of 
new appointments had been made. Most recently the Alliance Press, 
which has rendered great service in the past, has been re-established 
and aims at a largely increased publishing programme of Scriptures 
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and other Christian literature. Despite the difficulties of communica- 
tions and the disturbed condition of much of the territory, the oppor- 
tunities for missionary work in Viet Nam continue to be considerable 
and of Laos and Cambodia it is reported that ‘the doors are open for 
full-scale missionary service’. 

Missionary forces in NORTH BorNEO are faced with formidable 
rebuilding commitments in an area which suffered as heavily as any 
from the Japanese occupation and the devastation of war. Of 
the states, moreover, in which the diocese of Labuan and Sarawak 
operates, Sarawak became a Crown Colony in 1945, and British 
North Borneo, with Labuan, in 1946, while Brunei, formerly one 
of the Unfederated Malay States, is now administered as part of the 
Malay Union. New ‘church and state’ relationships have therefore 
to be built up. 

The Christian schools are recovering both from material de- 
struction and from the headway lost when they were closed during 
the years of the occupation. Rebuilding proceeds, as labour and 
material become available, and with the clamour for education, not 
only from its traditional source among the Chinese, but increasingly 
from Dayaks and Malays as well, affording a constant stimulus. 
The era, however, in which the Christian Church carried the sole 
responsibility for education is coming to an end: in all three states, 
the government is setting up schools; and in Sarawak government 
concern in education goes the length, it is reported, of paying 
seventy per cent of all teachers’ salaries. In Sarawak, too, the 
government is establishing a teacher-training college, in which both 
Anglican and Roman Catholic missions have been asked to under- 
take the pastoral care of the Christian students. 

Unevangelized fields still face the mission, both in the pagan 
areas to which it has not yet penetrated, and in connexion with 
economic developments, such as the oil-well refineries in Brunei, 
which draw large numbers of the population into their employ. The 
opening up of undeveloped land in British North Borneo, in which 
the government has built sixteen schools, affords a similar oppor- 
tunity, which the mission can only grasp in anything like full measure 
if existing forces are greatly enlarged. 





CENTRAL ASIA 
OMMUNICATION with this field has been somewhat 


intermittent, on account of hostilities in the Kashmir area, 
and both the Central Asian Mission and the Moravian Missionary 
Society have been keenly aware of the confusion in the midst of 
which their missionaries are at work. The day-to-day developments 
in the fighting have inevitably affected local activities, and though 
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there is little evidence of deliberate restriction on mission work, it 
is difficult to plan far ahead. The situation, however, has, on a 
long-range view, its more positive side. Workers of the Central 
Asian Mission stationed at Srinagar, for instance, write in encour- 
aging tones of the motor roads that are being constructed for military 
purposes, for they will give access in a few hours to a number of 
remote and inaccessible parts of the country which it has hitherto 
taken days to reach on ponies or on foot. 

Efforts are continued to establish permanent contacts wherever 
the opportunity presents itself. Activity concentrated in Srinagar 
includes evangelistic preaching in shops, daily scripture teaching in 
the Hadow Boys’ School (in which the formation of a Cadet Corps 
has greatly increased the chance of personal fellowship with the 
boys), and in the school for three hundred girls where missionaries 
take three classes daily. Converts with Christian wives and families, 
on whom responsibility can be devolved, and who show great 
courage in facing hostility, are beginning to increase in numbers 
and to lighten the task of the missionaries. 

An outstanding event for Tibet is the completion of the trans- 
lation of the whole Bible into the Tibetan language, on which the 
Moravian Church has_ been engaged, with the aid of Christian 
Tibetan translators, revisers and copyists, for many years. 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


7? is possible that when 1948 can be seen in better perspective 

it will become a matter for astonishment that in the new-born 
dominions of India and Pakistan such an eventful year could have 
passed with so little strife. As the year opened the Great Trek was 
still on. That astonishing shift of populations, unpremeditated and 
unorganized, involving ten million people, dominated the scene in the 
north. It confronted both governments, before their new adminis- 
trations could be properly established, with emergency tasks which 
would have strained the resources of the most stable government. 
In addition to the vast human, social and economic problem which 
had arisen there was the fact that it had been precipitated, in the 
previous year, by a wave of brutality that had left bitterness and 
fear in its wake, creating the worst possible atmosphere for recon- 
struction. Before the first month of the year closed Mr Gandhi had 
been assassinated and there seemed every likelihood that without 
this son of peace to influence affairs confusion would become worse 
confounded. Later in the year Pakistan lost its leader and chief 
architect, Mr Jinnah, and at about the same time a revolution which 
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has removed the Native States (in their traditional form) from the 
— map of India culminated in the surrender of power by the 

izam of Hyderabad. There were ingredients in all these happenings 
which could have resulted in conflagrations disastrous for the two 
dominions and perilous for the rest of the world. Yet, though great 
problems still await solution and potential dangers are many, the 
year ends with a steadiness which it would have been difficult to 
anticipate twelve months ago. 

The refugee problem has been a major concern of the Christian 
churches and the scale on which organized relief and welfare work 
has been carried on under the aegis of the National Christian 
Council has constituted a very remarkable achievement. This work 
was begun in 1947 as soon as the disorders occurred; it reached its 
maximum volume at the close of the year and still continues, though 
on a much diminished scale. At one time as many as two hundred 
Christian workers were engaged in the refugee camps in both 
dominions—doctors, nurses, medical students, orderlies, adminis- 
trators and welfare workers. They were drawn from a great variety 
of churches and missions and from almost every part of India. In 
the distressed areas, mission hospitals became centres of relief and 
for many months work was carried on day and night with the 
intensity of active service in wartime. Both governments provided 
all the facilities at their disposal to these voluntary agencies and 
gratefully acknowledged the service rendered. Considerable sums of 
money were contributed by the churches in India and help was 
received from Europe, Australia and New Zealand. But the main 
bulk of the work was only made possible through the promptitude 
and generosity of that beneficent arm of the American churches— 
Church World Service. From this source alone $316,000 has been 
spent on medicines, food and clothing, and gifts of supplies valued 
at a further $544,000 have been sent to the two dominions. 

It is important to realize that the need for this work of mercy 
continues. Even towards the end of October refugees were moving 
from East Pakistan into Western Bengal at the rate of two thousand 
to three thousand daily and two hundred thousand of them were 
receiving government aid. Where there is no longer the demand for 
emergency aid to refugees, life in the resettlement camps and the 
whole programme of rehabilitation provide a special opportunity 
for Christian service. Further, in West Pakistan (Punjab) there is an 
acute problem which bears with special heaviness upon Christians. 
Out of a Christian population of 400,000 it is estimated that 250,000 
have been affected by the dislocation of the economic structure of 
the area and that at least half this number has become destitute and 
largely homeless. There is no likelihood that their former manner 
of employment (as contract labourers in the Canal Colonies or 
peasant workers on Hindu and Sikh-owned farms) will become 
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available to them again, and to the immediate problem of relief 
there is added the long-range need of resettlement and training for 
other employment. The Government of Pakistan is trying to meet 
the situation but there is much which calls for direct Christian 
action. (It should also be remembered, in considering the possibility 
of government remedies, that just before his death Mr Jinnah had 
to declare that a state of emergency existed in Pakistan on account 
of the magnitude of the whole resettlement problem.) The United 
Presbyterian mission of the U.S.A. and the Church Missionary 
Society, whose work is most heavily involved in this economic 
turmoil, have set workers aside and made special grants for relief. 
The N.C.C. relief organization is also hard at work on the problem 
and the Allahabad Agricultural Institute (whose Principal, Dr John 
Goheen, we regret to record, died in February) is lending its expert 
aid towards a long-term solution. Notable, among contributions 
towards more far-reaching reform—though planned before the latest 
disaster occurred—is the launching of Technical Services Associated. 
Its aim, based on the provision both of training and of marketing 
facilities, is ‘to tackle the poverty and insecurity of the Christian 
community and to raise the standard of living in the West Punjab 
village’. American and Canadian mission boards have underwritten 
a project involving the raising of £200,000 in ten years. Some 
government aid is also hoped for. 

This last undertaking is an illustration—made more vivid by the 
emergency which it may help to meet—of the growing concern in 
Christian circles for a closer ‘integration’ of evangelistic work with 
the reconstruction of community life and the techniques which 
contribute to its well-being. It is to this end that the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute, under Dr A. T. Mosher’s leadership, has 
embarked upon a large programme of development. While the 
American Presbyterian mission, which has sponsored this work so 
generously since its foundation, will continue to carry major respon- 
sibility, six missionary societies—five American and one British— 
are now partners in an enterprise which will double the student 
enrolment (to five hundred) and increase the staff for teaching, 
research and extension work. Much of this extension work goes 
beyond the range of agricultural operations and includes the fostering 
of village industries and the implementing of a diversity of plans 
such as were envisaged by the 1946 all-India conference on the 
economic development of the Christian community. 

Medical missions inevitably find themselves involved in the same 
community problems as those to which these rural life projects are 
addressed, and there are several points at which the extension work 
of the Allahabad Institute, which is not confined to North India, 
joins forces with that of another centre of Christian witness and 
instruction whose work is also of all-India significance—the Vellore 
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Christian Medical College. These p have frequently drawn 
attention to the supremely important character of this undertaking 
and to the effect of the time factor upon its success.! The next two 
years remain critical and it is still necessary to discover sources not 
yet tapped from which the remaining financial needs, capital and 
revenue, can be met. But looking back upon the last few years, it 
is a matter for wonder as well as for thanksgiving that so much 
has been achieved in such a difficult time. Capital gifts since ae 
amount to £140,000, and the annual revenue is now more than 
£50,000, of which 45 per cent is raised in India. If the full scope 
of the project is to be realized—a first-rate medical college with 
teaching facilities not only for undergraduate work but for post- 
graduate study in rural medicine, leprosy, mental diseases and 
nursing education—another {100,000 capital will be required, and 
a further increase in revenue. For 1949, the additional revenue 
needed is £16,000. 

In Pakistan there is as yet no sign that such Christian colleges 
as Forman and Kinnaird will be able to recover the strength which 
they enjoyed prior to the evacuation of most of the Hindu population, 
but the work is continuing with some skilful adaptation to new 
needs. At least as a temporary measure, Kinnaird College, for 
example, is making provision for the training of nurses—a need 
which is specially acute at the present time in Pakistan. In West 
Pakistan there is a serious shortage of teachers for Christian schools 
and an appeal has been made to Christian teachers in India to 
volunteer tor service across the border. Throughout India there is 
no diminution in the volume of the higher educational service 
rendered by churches and missions and the demand for it increases 
rather than otherwise. Among interesting newer developments is the 
projected Christian College for Assam, a site for which, near 
Shillong, has been given by the Siem of Mylem State. Work is 
beginning in temporary quarters. The objectives include at least a 
fifty per cent enrolment of Christian students and a one hundred 
per cent Christian staff, and it is confidently expected that the 
permanent maintenance of the college will be provided by the 
Christian community of Assam. Behind this venture lies the kind 
of situation which tends to be overlooked at a time when problems 
and tensions get more easily into the news. Here is a Christian 
community, now numbering half a million, which has more than 
doubled in size during the last ten years and in which the sense of 
confidence and achievement is powerfully in evidence. 

Although there is no lack of opportunity at present for Christian 
educational service in either dominion, it 1s clear that considerable 
adjustments in policy will be called for before long, especially as the 


aie See speeially R. G. Cochrane: ‘Christian Medical Education in Indie’, IRM 
- 1947. 
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more settled programmes of the government take shape. At a 
conference held in August between the Central Board of Higher 
Education and the Committee on High Schools it was decided to 
ask the N.C.C. to convene in the near future three commissions, the 
first to do for higher education what the Lindsay Commission did 
eighteen years ago, the second to advise on secondary education, 
including industrial and technical education, and the third to concern 
itself with basic education. 

In March the first Synod of the Church of South India was 
held and it is evident that the dominating mood was one of enhanced 
thankfulness for what had been accomplished six months before in 
the act of union. ‘The process of growing together’, wrote the 
Editor of the South India Churchman, ‘had been so rapid and so 
unconsciously effective that it was difficult to conceive that hardly 
six months back we were three churches, not one.’ There is, of 
course, deep concern over the fact that at two points in particular 
(Nandyal and Anantapur) certain groups of churches are remaining 
out of the union, in circumstances which impair the local Christian 
witness, while the former diocese or church council to which they 
belonged has become part of the new Church. No one can be other 
than anxious about this development, but it is right to stress the 
fact that throughout the Church—and it embraces a million members 
and adherents—the sense of unity is real and is increasing. ‘The 
first Synod necessarily had many organizational responsibilities 
to discharge, but it is significant that its most notable declaration 
was one concerning its evangelistic responsibility and that one of 
its first organizational acts was the creation of a Board of Missions. 
Not the least important outcome of the union is that several of the 
proposals for greater co-operation in theological education, as 
recommended in the 1945 Report on Theological Education, are 
obviously being facilitated by the organic unity now achieved. 

In North India there has been a resumption of the ‘Round 
Table Conferences’ on union in which representatives of the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon, the Methodist Church (British and 
Australasian Conferences), the Methodist Church in Southern Asia 
and the United Church of Northern India are taking part. A 
‘Proposed Basis of Negotiation’ (which includes a proposal for the 
initial unification of the ministry ‘by a mutual laying-on of hands 
in a solemn act of humility and rededication with prayer’) has been 
remitted to the conferring churches and formal negotiations through 
an authorized joint committee are likely to be initiated soon. 

At the beginning of the year the N.C.C. took possession of its 
new headquarters in the former Bishop’s Lodge, Nagpur. Consequent 
upon political changes and upon the fact that the Ceylon Christian 
Council (formerly part of the N.C.C. of India) is now an autonomous 
body, the Executive has recommended the next general meeting of 
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the Council to change its title to “The Christian Council of India, 
Pakistan and Burma’, with the assumption (see below) that it will 
shortly become “The Christian Council of India and Pakistan’. 
These changes are part of a policy which recognizes that new 
progress in co-operative action depends on the existence of much 
stronger local Christian Councils than have existed hitherto. Close 
contact between these more local bodies, through regional conference 
and within the larger framework of the International Missionary 
Council, will still be of vital importance; but without better local 
machinery important opportunities are likely to be missed. The 
appointment of a whole-time secretary to the United Provinces 
Christian Council is, it is hoped, only one of a number of similar 
steps which will greatly help to meet the same need. A new type of 
co-operative machinery, carrying administrative and not only con- 
sultative functions, is also envisaged in the creation of united boards 
of Christian work in East and West Punjab, through which repre- 
sentatives in India of churches and missionary societies are hoping 
to meet more effectively some of the acute administrative problems 
in educational, medical and other services arising from the new 
boundary between India and Pakistan, particularly because it cuts 
into two isolated sections the Christian community of the Punjab. 
In its Christian Home Movement (whose Bulletins are of a very 
high order and deserve circulation outside India!) and in the work 
of its Central Youth Committee, the N.C.C. is giving particularly 
valuable leadership at the present time. Some excellently-devised 
youth leadership training courses have been held during the year 
and an all-India Youth Conference of three hundred delegates has 
been convened for December 1948. Christian literature remains a 
constant concern of the Council and it is good that some of the 
difficulties, especially paper shortage, which had aggravated the 
production problem for so long, are gradually being eased. As an 
index to this position it may be noted that subsidies from the Central 
Literature Fund of the N.C.C. amounted in 1945 and 1946 only 
to Rs 8,464 and Rs 4,859 respectively, but that in 1947 the figure 
rose to Rs 27,528, while for 1948 the budgeted amount was Rs 32,000. 
But improvement in this particular direction does not mean that 
the output of Christian literature is at all commensurate with the 
need. Indeed, one recent appraisal of the position indicates that 
the total production of specifically Christian literature in India 
at the present time is less than a generation ago. At the time of 
writing, another conference on the subject, convened by the N.C.C, 
is meeting in India and it is greatly hoped that from it there will 
follow practical measures through which churches, missions and 
publishing agencies will make a new advance in this needy field. 


, - Obtainable from Mrs L. W. Bryce, Indore Christian College, Indore, C.I., 
ndia. 
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The newer techniques of ‘audio-visual aid’ have also been the 
subject of a conference at Allahabad, on the occasion of the visit 
of the delegation of experts from the United States. As a con- 
sequence, plans for Christian broadcasting, the production of 
religious films and film-strips and the establishment of a network of 
‘audio-visual units’ are under serious consideration. 

The N.C.C. continues to be vigilant in its concern for religious 
liberty. It made representations to the Government of India in 
regard to legislation in the Central Provinces which, though 
admittedly framed for emergency and temporary purposes, carried 
the possibility of more permanent disabilities. The Council’s officers 
have also been in consultation with members of the Constituent 
Assembly regarding the provisions for religious liberty in the final 
draft of India’s Constitution. 

In Pakistan, at the instance of the Christian members of the 
Fundamental and Minority Rights Committee, a conference of 
church leaders, presided over by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Lahore, has been held, to give expression to the views of the 
Christian community on the subject of the rights of minorities. 


BURMA 


The politically independent Union of Burma came into existence 
in January, 1948, with an impressive farewell to the last of the 
British Governors—Sir Hubert Rance—and mutual expressions of 
goodwill between Britain and the new nation. While independence 
was being celebrated the bodies of the former Premier, U Aung San, 
and six members of his cabinet were still lying in state, a sobering 
reminder of perils through which the country had very recently 
passed. Another former Prime Minister—U Saw—was subsequently 
executed for complicity in the assassinations, and later in the year 
the distinguished Foreign Secretary—U Tin Tut—fell a victim to 
political murderers. The Government is strongly ‘Left’ in its political 
theory and practice: its Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, has declared 
that he is following ‘a third road to Socialism—the Burmese road’ 
(the other two being ‘the Russian and British roads’). Yet this has 
not saved the Government from organized revolt on the part of 
violent Communist groups who nevertheless are far from being 
united with one another. Already, too, the ‘Union’ of Burma, as an 
instrument for holding within one national loyalty the Karens, 
Kachins and other largely autonomous groups, has proved to have 
but slight cohesive power. A Karen ‘revolt’, involving very little 
fighting, has resulted in the ‘occupation’ wi tg Karens of Moulmein 
and Thaton and the establishment of what is virtually a separate 
administration. Such success as was beginning to be achieved earl 
in the year in the suppression of dacoity and the lawlessness which 
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had persisted since the Japanese occupation, has largely been 
annulled. Trade and communications are dislocated and the national 
finances are in parlous state. 

In such a situation it is impossible to speak of settled policies 
and to assess their bearing on the Christian movement. Life for all 
sections of the community becomes more and more clearly an 
improvised affair. Yet, except for the uncertainties and frustrations 
which affect the population generally, the Christian churches are 
continuing their witness without hindrance. In the Constitution of 
Burma Christianity appears as a ‘recognized’ religion, though it is 
declared that ‘the State recognizes the special position of Buddhism 
as the faith professed by the great majority of the citizens of the 
Union’. The progress of Christianity among the non-Burman groups 
seems unabated. The largest denomination (the Baptists) reports an 
increase of 27,466 members between 1947 and aa (making a total 
of 186,438) with more than 20,000 baptisms during the year. The 
Student Christian Movement is active in the University of Rangoon 
and among the State scholars sent to America for advanced studies 
are a number of ardent Christians. A significant public event, much 
noticed in the Burma press, was the formal acceptance early in the 
year by the President of the Union of Burma of a copy of the Bible 
presented to him by the Burma Agency of the British and Forei 
Bible Society. These courtesies included an exchange gift by the 
President to the Bible Society’s delegation of Buddhist writings, 
with an affirmation by the President that in the ‘principle of com- 
plete spiritual and religious tolerance lies one of the firmest founda- 
tions of the country’s freedom and independence’. 

Among less felicitous events is the disappearance, at any rate 
for the time being, of Judson College, the most notable instrument 
of Christian higher education in Burma. This is the result of the 
Government’s reorganization of higher education and its creation 
of a ‘unitary’ university in which the former technical colleges 
(engineering, medicine, etc.) become faculties and Judson College 
disappears in the interests of a single Arts college. For the year 
1948-49 some members of the former staff of Judson College are 
serving as ‘honorary’ lecturers in the University and Christian 
hostels are being maintained. What compensation is to be provided 
for the loss of Judson College or—what is more important—whether 
future developments will permit a more direct Christian contribution 
to university education, remain open questions. Meantime, union 
Christian high schools are functioning in Rangoon, Moulmein and 
Taungoo. 

‘We, the following Christians, need one conscientious ‘worker to 
guide us in our spiritual life. We beg you to send us one missionary 
in haste.’ Whether the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
which received this Karen appeal, can respond to this and similar 
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needs, depends to a large extent on the policy of the Burma Govern- 


ment and the field within which its writ will eventually run. At 
present the declared policy of the Government is against the 
encouragement of foreign residents, for whatever purposes, and 
commercial firms are expected to replace foreign workers by nationals 
as soon as these can be trained. How rigorously this policy will be 
applied and with what ultimate effects on the Christian movement 
has yet to be learned. 

At such a time the existence of a strong Christian Council in 
Burma becomes a most urgent necessity, and it is good to be able 
to report that progress is being made in this direction. What was 
formerly a provincial council of the ‘N.C.C. of India, Burma and 


_ Ceylon’ is in process of becoming an autonomous council. It is 


ere 








very much alert to present needs and challenges and is rapidly 
establishing itself in confidence and effectiveness. In addition to its 
concern with matters of general missionary policy, its activities 
include a considerable volume of relief work, an increased literature 
programme (in conjunction with the Christian Literature Society 


, of Burma), the organization of regular Christian broadcasts and other 


developments in the field of ‘audio-visual aid’. 


CEYLON 


Independence Day was reached and passed in Ceylon during 
1948 with an absence of stress which makes the event unique among 
the many political changes taking place in Asia. Indeed, it has been 

uestioned in other parts of the world whether this new constitu- 
tional era in Ceylon marks as great a step in political evolution as 
has been taken in India and Pakistan. The step is, of course, identical, 
as the conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in October 
went out of its way to declare. Ceylon is as much the independent 
master of its own political affairs as is any other Dominion, with the 
freedom, if it so wishes, to leave the British Commonwealth. Absence 
of violence does not mean that Ceylon has been politically static; nor 
does it indicate that there is no communal problem or political 
disagreement. It simply illustrates the welcome fact that tensions 
and differences of this character are finding their resolution through 
more reasonable methods. 

The new Government is predominantly Buddhist in its religious 
convictions and, as in Burma, there is a revival of national interest 
and pride in the institutions of Buddhism. Much is being spent on 
the restoration and improvement of sacred places, and in the process 
contemporary Ceylonese art and craftsmanship are finding notable 
expression. Whether there is also taking place alongside this move- 
ment a spiritual renaissance within the Buddhism of Ceylon it is less 
easy to conjecture, but the whole atmosphere is one in which 
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Christianity is being challenged to demonstrate at its best the creative 
otentialities of the Gospel. In this setting the work of the Christian 


igh schools and colleges is more vital than ever; and it is reassuring © 


to learn that the anxiety expressed in recent years regarding the 
place of these institutions in the national scheme of education has 
to some extent been allayed. The present Minister of Education has 
acknowledged the significance for the Government of the fact that 
400,000 out of 993,000 scholars are receiving their education in 
denominational schools. 

Although not merely a reflection of national political unity, 
interest in church union increases. The Ceylon scheme of union 
has been described by the Lambeth Conference as of ‘singular 
interest and promise’, especially in its provision for the initial 
unification of the ministry. It is of special interest also that the 
Baptist churches in Ceylon are participating in the negotiations 
which are likely to move towards a decisive stage before very long. 


Meantime in the north of the island, churches formerly associated © 
with the South India United Church have enthusiastically celebrated 


the fact that they now constitute the Jaffna diocese of the new 
Church of South India. Throughout the India negotiations it was 
made clear that Jaffna’s participation in the India union would not 
hinder the diocese from taking its part in negotiations towards the 
creation of one united Church for Ceylon. 

Although growth in church membership is generally recorded, 
most reports include a note of warning lest interest in consolidating 
the position of the Christian community, whether ecclesiastically or 
in relation to the new political environment, should obscure the 
paramount need of greater evangelistic activity. 


THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


\ ie scene in the Near and Middle East is overcast by the develop- 

ment of events in Palestine, from the vote taken by the U.N. General 
Assembly in November, 1947, in favour of partition, to the assassina- 
tion of Count Bernadotte, in the course of his selfless and in many 
respects thankless task as Mediator, in September last. For the 
Christian Church, though there is much of a positive and encouraging 
nature in the year’s work to record, there is hardly a country in 
which the expression of Arab hostility to the western nations which 
supported the partition of Palestine was not also to some extent 
directed towards Christian missions and their workers from the 
West. The missionary enterprise has to take realistic account of the 
sharp increase in Arab solidarity and unity which the Palestine 
issue has brought about and of the intensification of Islamic 
propaganda which has accompanied it. 
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In PALESTINE itself, matters came to a head when the British 
mandate ended on May 15th, and the Jewish National Council 
at Tel Aviv proclaimed the Jewish State of Israel and set up a 
provisional government. The intensity with which the conflict there- 
after proceeded, from the advance of Egyptian forces into Palestine, 
is attributed by many well placed to judge to an over-estimate on 
the part of the Arabs of the strength of their forces and of the ease 
with which the Arab states together could restore the situation. 
The Palestine Arabs were misled by early successes and threw 
themselves into the battle in confident expectation of reinforcements 
in volunteers and equipment which did not quickly materialize; 
and a brave minority, eye-witnesses report, have done battle in a 
conspicuously unequal contest. Not the least of its horrors has 
been the suffering of displaced civilians, both Arab and Jewish, 
though the ruthlessness reported of the Zionist treatment of Arab 
refugees has not improved the chances of a dispassionate attitude 
in world opinion. Estimated, in a report to the U.N. Assembly in 
late October, at over half a million, their devastating plight has in- 
evitably received greater publicity and has evoked a sympathy. 

Prospects, if not of early settlement, at least of negotiation 
brightened with the appointment of Count Bernadotte as U.N. 
Mediator in May; and his achievement in June of a four-weeks 
truce, followed by a second, indefinite truce ordered by the U.N. 
Security Council, gave some respite to both parties. There were 
evidences of the willingness of the responsible leaders on both sides 
to negotiate. The need, meanwhile, for international intervention re- 
mains, as Count Bernadotte insisted, more vital than ever, though the 
aggravated situation which prevails, since the Jewish successes in the 
Negeb, has not increased the likelihood that frontiers can be redrawn 
on the lines which he proposed in the report to U.N. completed 
shortly before his murder and under discussion in Paris as we write. 

In such conditions, the work of the Christian Church has suffered 
much disruption, and missionary forces a number of casualties, two 
of which, in Jerusalem, we record with deep regret, were fatal. The 
Christian schools and hospitals, which form the main channel of 
evangelism in Palestine, have been affected, more especially the 
schools, for they are situated largely in mixed areas which have 
become difficult of access or have been evacuated of their residents. 
Gallant and enterprising adjustments were at first attempted, in the 
temporary exchange of premises between one school and another, 
the distribution of classes over makeshift accommodation, the 
rearrangement of the school year. The boys’ schools have suffered 
less than the girls’, since clergy and men teachers have not been 
required to leave; but staff shortage caused by the departure of a 
good many women teachers at the time of a hurriedly taken govern- 
ment decision concerning foreigners has added to the difficulties 
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confronting the schools for girls. Many of the mission schools 
have been taken over for other purposes, while those in Trans- 
jordan are crowded with refugees. 

Christian medical forces have been engaged largely in ministering 
to refugees, and those of the hospitals which have remained open 
have encountered much pressure from casualties on both sides. 

Church services continue, though in Jerusalem only in the 
security areas, and the clergy, who enjoy a relative freedom of 
movement, report considerable response among peace-loving people 
on both sides to efforts at reconciliation. Both Hebrew and Arab 
Christians identify themselves, however, with the cause of their 
respective compatriots and much guidance is called for to maintain 
in the rank-and-file of the Christian community a spirit that 
transcends the present discord. 

The needs of refugees and displaced persons have closely con- 
cerned the Christian leadership. Representations were made to 
the competent authorities in the early summer, through the Confer- 
ence of British Missionary Societies, to secure safe passage for those 
Hebrew Christians who wished to leave the country, and financial 
assistance for those who decided to remain. The displaced Arab 
population constitutes an increasing problem, which Christian 
forces are helping to solve through the services of Church World 
Service, Inc, of New York, and through gifts of money and in kind, 
collected by British missionary societies with work in Palestine and 
forwarded to the Rev. Walter C. Klein, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, U.S.A., and the staff of St George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem. 

In Syria and LEBANON, the Church is at work in the midst of 
adjustments to the life of a sovereign Republic on which both 
States are now embarked. Solidarity prevails among Arab opinion 
on the Palestine issue, though the Syrian government has internal 
dissident elements still to bring into harmony; and friction between 
the political parties which have come into being have caused some 
trouble in the Lebanon. In both areas the proposals of King Abdullah 
regarding a ‘Greater Syria’ (composed of Syria, the Lebanon and 
Trans-Jordan) have caused unrest. The loss of employment that 
has come about with the withdrawal of French and British forces 
has led to economic hardship and there is need to accelerate the 
pace at which new industries are introduced. The Trans-Arabian 
Pipe Line (which is to run from the Saudi Arabian coast to a point 
on the coast of Lebanon north of Sidon), should bring employment 
to large numbers, at the same time increasing the pastoral challenge 
to the churches in the countries through which the pipe runs. 

The Evangelical Church of Syria has celebrated its centenary. 
The Mission and the Synod are reported to be working well together, 
with the Synod responsible to the government for the schools which 
were formerly controlled by the missions. 
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Reports from IRAN indicate a growing feeling of confidence in 
the country’s future. The evacuation of Azerbaijan has done much 
to remove the fear of Soviet aggression which prevailed until recently 
in the northern part of the country, and greater initiative is apparent 
on the part of both the government and individuals, notably in the 
agricultural field. There is, however, a marked increase in Islamic 
propaganda carried out through an intensive publication campaign, the 
establishment of clubs for the defence and propagation of Islam, the 
erection of new mosques and the renovation of old ones. The influence 
and prestige of Muslim religious leaders are reported to have grown. 

None the less, the Christian Church, a correspondent writes, is 
steadily gaining recognition. In the past year a group of Christians 
representing the Church has secured legal incorporation (with the 
right to collect money and hold property) and the Church is now in 
process, at the rm of the authorities of the law courts, of drawing 
up a statement of its laws on inheritance, marriage and divorce. 

Evangelism has gone ahead in a number of directions, with 
Iranian workers taking increased responsibility. The interchurch 
literature committee enjoys considerable freedom and is carrying 
out a full and ambitious publication programme of books on church 
history, text-books for Bible and ethics classes, hymnals and 
pamphlets. The Laubach ‘first book’ is out, in use in the gendarmerie 
and the army and on sale in commercial bookshops. 

A united evangelistic campaign for all parts of the city of Teheran, 
whose population is rapidly increasing, was conducted between 
Easter and Whitsun by the American Presbyterian mission, the 
Evangelical Church, Church Missions to Jews, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and others. Similar campaigns are in view 
for other cities. An evangelistic board has been set up in the northern 
area to plan the outreach into towns and villages not yet touched; 
and an educational board to foster the development of church 
middle schools, under Iranian direction and with government 
recognition, for which there is a keen demand. 

Increased facilities for transport in the south have given more 
effective and regular access to the village areas around the larger 
centres. The visits of evangelistic teams, with picture projection 
equipment, have greatly stimulated the local Christian groups to 
further initiative and expansion. In the cities and towns young 
people are taking a conspicuous part in evangelism and other service, 
notably in Kerwan, where the Church has suffered from a storm 
of local opposition. Interest in Christianity, it is reported, has been 
maintained at a high level, in spite of intensified propaganda from 
Islam, and enquirers are forthcoming in encouraging numbers. A 
C.M.S. missionary is serving part-time as English master in a 
government middle school, a significant and encouraging appoint- 
ment in view of the established policy concerning foreign teachers. 
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The pace at which the oil industry is developing in the Near 
and Middle East, which is of wide concern to missions in the whole 
area, has a particular significance for those in IRaQ and ARaBIA. It 
is anticipated that resident chaplains will be needed at Kuwait and 
Bahrain; and the pastoral care of workers of many nationalities, | 
including Americans and Europeans, is much in mind, The hospital | 
work of the Reformed Church of America has greatly expanded at © 
Bahrain, and a new hospital is being planned at Kuwait. The 
possibility of building a permanent summer hospital at Seik, in the 
Green Mountains, is under sympathetic discussion with the local | 
ruler. A temporary church built by the Iraq Petroleum Company | 
at Babagurgur (Kirkuk), to serve until a permanent building is 
erected when the township is complete, was dedicated by the Bishop 
in Jerusalem in the course of the year. The discovery of oil in the 
peninsula of Gatar, to which itinerating medical workers of the 
Reformed mission have for many years had access, led the mission 
to open a hospital there, at the invitation of the Sheikh, who put up 
the building at his own expense. Operating since 1947, it accom- 
modates twenty in-patients and some two hundred daily out- 
patients, mostly suffering from the peninsula’s prevalent disease of 
malaria. The opportunities for evangelism are encouraging. 

Itinerant medical tours into Arabia continue to provide the 
Reformed mission with opportunities for expansion. Operations 
and outcalls have brought wide contacts to the mission. 

In Ecypt, the policy of placing the direction of schools increas- 
ingly in the hands of nationals is seen in the recent decision of the 
Church Missionary Society to hand over to the Coptic school 
committee the control of the Boys’ School in Old Cairo, with a 
missionary assigned to the staff for co-operation in its activities. 
The United Presbyterian mission, again, has transferred the equip- 
ment and buildings of five village schools in the Delta to the Delta 
Presbytery’s local committee on education. ‘The Nile Mission 
Press reports a good reponse to its lantern service evangelism in 
the Delta. Here, too, Coptic collaboration is sought. 

All missions are equally concerned, as to the consequences for 
their work, with the new law (38) of March last, concerning the 
organization of private schools. For Christian schools, the significant 
articles are no. 11, requiring private schools. to conform to the 
government syllabus and to provide instruction in Islam for Muslim 
pupils; and no. 12, which declares that ‘no school may teach its 
pupils, boys or girls, a religion other than their own, even with the 
consent of the parent’. Missionary comment is unanimous in recog- 
nizing the legitimacy of the purpose, of bringing the free schools 
within the government orbit and of raising their standards, with 
which the new law is framed. Missionary concern in the first place 
is with the challenge which it implies to the right of parents to 
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determine their children’s religious upbringing, a vital point in 
the religious liberty issue everywhere. Secondly, the law clearly 
affects the basic principle of giving Bible teaching throughout the 
Christian schools; and its enforcement—involving the withdrawal 
of Muslim pupils—would seriously reduce the numbers attending 
the schools. Discussions, however, between missions and govern- 
ment have been frank and friendly in character; and while the 
missions have to recognize the possibility of a restricted sphere of 
service in the educational field, an exchange of views on what is a 
matter of universal concern and one which is inextricably bound 
up with the whole question of human rights, now under discussion 
in an international context, is regarded as valuable in the extreme. 
Common consultation between non-Muslim bodies is increasingly 
facilitated by the work of the committee of liaison, which has been 
in existence since 1944 and meets on an average once a month, to 
give official voice to matters concerning the rights of the non- 
Muslim communities and to promote united action on social 
questions. The committee (which represents most of the Christian 
bodies, with two Jewish delegates representing the Grand Rabbi), 
has been active in the past year in connexion with the Bill drafted 
by the Egyptian government for the reorganization of the non- 
Muslim Community Courts, many features of which are unaccept- 
able to Christians and Jews. The committee’s solidarity of opinion 
undoubtedly contributed to the Bill’s withdrawal for reconsideration. 
With the promulgation in June last of the ordinance providing 
for the creation of an executive council and a legislative assembly, 
the year has brought the ANGLO-EcypTIAN SuDAN its first experi- 
ment in self-government; and as we write the November election 
draws near. The experiment is generally admitted to have its more 
adventurous aspect; for though it is based on recognition of Sudanese 
qualities of character, some misgivings are expressed, in responsible 
quarters, over a scheme which depends for its execution on elements 
many of which are still only potential, and on a national unity of 
purpose which is still far from complete, either between the various 
groups in the Muslim north or between the north and the Negro 
south. The decision represents, however, an interesting example 
of the realization of the policy advocated by the Colonial Office in 
Education for Citizenship in Africa, of giving people who have 
learnt new ideas the chance of putting them into practice, even at 
a transitional and experimental stage. Though the document does 
not refer to the Sudan, but only to areas in the Colonial Empire, the 
northern Sudan is instanced as a territory where experiments in the 
educational field, to develop ‘the right character and the right attitudes’ 
required for self-government, have been successfully carried out. 
There is little new to record of the work of the Christian Church, 
and the traditional restriction of activity in the northern area to 
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ministration to existing Christian groups, though relaxed to some 
extent as confidence in missions has grown, does not enlarge the 
scope for evangelism. Mission hospitals continue to play a leading 
réle in witness and contact, and the recent grant of land to the 
Church Missionary Society and the United Presbyterian mission, 
on which to build a ‘Christian Centre’ in Omdurman, is of import- 
ance. The work in the south, where the Church is developing more 
rapidly, is concentrated strongly on the building up of an African 
Christian community and the training of African evangelists. The 
value of strong borderland Christian centres is stressed, as a link 
and bridgehead as the Church moves north. Omdurman, it is 
reported, has many immigrants from the south, for the most part 
casual labourers, and the building up of strong Christian community 
centres on to which to graft converts, whether from paganism or 
from Islam, is basic to Christian strategy in the Sudan to-day. 

In Erniopia, the year opened with increased activity on the part 
of missions, as facilities improved for the return of missionaries. 
Church Missions to Jews has two women missionaries working 
in the government hospital at Gondar. The Swedish Evangelical 
mission has opened a new station at Mandi, and the United Presby- 
terian mission, whose Addis Ababa property has been taken over 
by the government and the girls’ school transferred to another 
building in the capital, is also planning to expand its work in south- 
west Ethiopia. The Seventh-day Adventists have opened three more 
branch schools and a fourth at a labour camp near Shashamanne, 
Arnsi. Out-clinics are to be initiated in connexion with the hospitals. 
The Sudan United Mission has opened two new stations, at Shasha- 
manne and Bonga, Kaga, and is maintaining for the government the 
hospital at Magale. The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society is 
opening a women’s Bible school at Hirna, Arnsi, and another for 
men, as well as a dispensary, as staff becomes available. The Bible, 
for which a keen demand is reported, is being revised, ‘in good 
modern Amharic’, by a committee set up by the Emperor and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Reports from NortH AFRICA consistently stress the urgent 
demand for missionary reinforcements right across the whole area. 
The North African Mission cites among other concerns the needs 
of French and Spanish Morocco, where the mission has no male 
missionary at work at all. In some parts of North Africa, the mission 
declares, less evangelism is going on than thirty years ago. Through 
monthly visits by a missionary couple, the Southern Moroccan 
Mission has reopened its work in Azemmour, Morocco, a place 
which draws a constant stream of pilgrims to the shrine of a Muslim 
saint, and where the mission formerly maintained a dispensary. 
The American Methodist mission reports a consistent demand 
among Muslims for education, either in French or in Arabic, 
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and schools cannot be established rapidly enough to satisfy the 
demand. A tendency on the part of Muslims to want education 
for their daughters is also recorded, as a development to be taken 
into account in the framing of missionary education policy. The 
conference of indigenous Christian families, together with pastors 
and missionaries, which tock place in April at Tizi-Ouzon, with a 
Kabyle Christian from Blida as chairman, gave much thought to 
the need for concentrated Bible study, in smail groups, or ‘cells’. 
The inter-mission council of Algiers has been re-formed and also 
a provisional inter-mission literature committee. A particular need 
there is for a missionary to assume responsibility for a literature 
distribution centre. Scripture translation into colloquial Arabic, it 
is reported, continues slowly, and scripture distribution goes on 
at the hands of missionaries and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, though difficulty in securing colporteurs is experienced. 
Boys’ camps, youth institutes and vacation camps for children, 
both French and indigenous, are playing an increasingly important 
réle in evangelism. Though the response in general is encouraging, 
no illusion exists among missionaries as to the strength of the spirit 
of Islam in North Africa as a whole. Dissatisfaction with Islam as 
traditionally conceived and practised, however, is also apparent, 
and may in itself constitute an opportunity for the Christian Mission. 

From TurRKEY something of the same trend is reported. A 
conspicuous note in the expression of educated opinion has been 
the admission that religion constitutes an indispensable element in 
the life of a nation and that in Turkey the revolution in the direction 
of secularism has gone too far. Stress is laid on the need for a reformed 
Islam, which will take account of the needs of the rising generation. 
The expression of this point of view has called forth in government 
quarters a redefinition of the ‘laicism’ with which Turkey is identified, 
namely the recognition of religion as a matter of conscience, wholly 
divorced from politics; and support is forthcoming for the view 
that it is possible to be both a Muslim and a secularist. Plans for 
religious instruction in Islam go forward slowly. Information 
available from Ankara in September last indicates that the only 
decision taken at that date was for religious (Islamic) instruction 
to be made available for the two top classes of the primary schools 
outside school hours, on a voluntary basis, and for theological 
departments to be added to the universities of Istanbul and Ankara 
—developments which bring a significant change to the background 
against which the Christian Mission is at work. 


In an area which has suffered to the full from the repercussion 
of the tragic events of Palestine, there is clear evidence of a common 
sense of the particular challenge of the Near East to Christian forces. 
Concern for the rural problem stands out: we instance briefly here 
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the establishment of the Jibrail Rural Centre in Lebanon, as a 
centre of Christian fellowship to serve the rural community of a 
wide area; the initiative of schools in Syria and Lebanon, such as 
the American Junior College for Women and Sidon Girls’ School, 
in conducting rural courses for the benefit of the people of the 
region; the Reformed Church mission’s plans for increasing the 
resources of the people of Iraq; the Farm Colony Bible School 
being set up by the Egypt General Mission at Kafr Yusef Shahata, 
some four miles from Shebeen; the dairy farm training course, 
now in its second year, maintained at the United Presbyterian 
mission’s boys school at Assiut; the rural programme of the Evangeli- 
cal Church in the village of Deir Abu Hinnis now being carried out 
on a budget raised in the village. 

Youth work has gained much from participation in the inter- 
national fellowship experienced at Oslo and other conferences. The 
youth correspondent of the Near East Christian Council, an Iranian, 
reports plans to found a youth group in every church, and to organize 
international youth conferences, the interchange of representative 
visitors, the publication of a periodical and other activities. A 
vigorous contribution is that of the ‘Mouvement de la Jeunesse 
Orthodoxe’, with over two thousand members, the majority in 
Syria and Lebanon, but with some also in Palestine and Egypt. 

The visit of the team of experts has given much impetus to plans 
for the use of audio-visual aids. Committees are to be set up in each 
country, with responsibility for the acquisition and distribution of 
material. Pressure is apparent for a Christian broadcasting station 
in a country in which it could operate freely. 

The co-ordination of effort in the production of Christian 
literature is strengthened by the formation of the Arabic Christian 
Literature Committee (representing the Egypt Inter-Mission Council, 
the United Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine, the Nile 
Mission Press, the S.P.C.K., the American Press, Beirut, with 
corresponding members from Iraq, North Africa and the Sudan), 
which has worked out an active programme related to literature needs 
among Christians and non-Christians alike. 

Existing facilities for theological education for church leaders 
are to be studied co-operatively in a survey, sponsored by the 
Executive Committee of the Near East Christian Council, of the 
instruction given in seminaries and schools of religion by the various 
groups, including the Orthodox Churches. The General Assembly 
of the Greek Evangelical Church has opened a theological institute 
in Athens for the training of candidates for the ministry. 

We record with regret the death, in the U.S.A., of Dr C. R. 
Watson, a moving spirit in the foundation of the American Uni- 
versity, Cairo, and in the early counsels of inter-mission enterprise 

in the Near East as a whole. 
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AFRICA 


AP almost overpowering sense of the urgency of the challenge 

of Africa, and of the essential task of building up personnel 
and equipment to meet it, runs through all the reports from the 
three geographical regions—West Africa, East and Central Africa, 
South Africa—into which this section of the Survey is customarily 
divided. The views and aspirations set out in Education for Citizen- 
ship in Africa (Colonial No. 216), already referred to in an earlier 
section, will find ready confirmation in territories not under British 
administration where the emphasis on education is equally directed, 
over and above preparation for livelihood in a particular environ- 
ment, to the training of ‘men and women as responsible citizens of 
a free country’. 

The concentration on Christian education continues to dominate 
reports from missions in every area, and the pressure for an increase 
of teachers, not least to ensure that standards in teacher-training 
colleges do not go down, is very generally voiced. Where resources 
allow, policy is directed increasingly towards the establishment of 
boarding schools, more especially in those areas where no other 
sizable demonstration of Christian community life is available. 

The needs of African pastors, not least in the matter of Christian 
literature, are constantly urged as a key concern in evangelism. An 
interesting development in the past year is the decision to publish 
a quarterly theological journal for their benefit, at present in English 
only, under the joint auspices of the S.P.C.K, the United Society 
for Christian Literature and the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa, the death of whose secretary, Miss 
Margaret Wrong, while on a tour in East Africa last Spring, is a loss 
to which no adequate expression can be given in the bare recording 
of it at this point in the Survey where it belongs. The International 
Committee has seconded the newly appointed assistant secretary, 
Miss Marjorie Stewart, for two years to the Christian Council of 
Nigeria, to inaugurate a literature bureau. 


WEsT AFRICA 


There is a marked similarity of pressure for expansion in each 
country in turn. In Gamsia and Rio Poncas, for instance, the 
Anglican work is developing rapidly, and a second mission station 
of the size and quality of that at Kristi Kunda would be highly 
desirable if adequate funds were forthcoming. The most urgent 
need is regarded to be a boarding school, which might be expanded 
later into a training college. 
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In Srerra LEONE, NIGERIA and GAMBIA, mass education and 
literacy campaigns are taking place, in the last-named territory 
largely under African adult education organizers. 

From LiperiA, one of a number of countries in Africa recently 
visited by Dr Laubach, the response to the literacy challenge is 
reported to have been little short of amazing. ‘No visitor to this 
part of the world has so gripped the imaginations or kindled the 
enthusiasm of so many different groups, in so short a time, as has 
Dr Laubach’, was the opinion of one Christian leader in Liberia. 

An example of the shortage of teachers in NIGERIA is afforded 
by the Church Missionary Society schools in the Niger diocese, where 
the number of pupils is reported to have doubled in the last eight 
years, while the number of trained teachers has scarcely increased 
at all. Work among women in the Lagos area, on Christian home life 
demonstration lines, is reported to be meeting with significant 
response, though here again much turns on the training of leaders 
from among the women themselves. 

The University of Nigeria has now been established at Ibadan. 
It is encouraging to learn of the interest evinced by the authorities, 
both here and at the University College of the Gold Coast (which 
Achimota College has now become), in the building up of theological 
studies. The relatively small number of students, however, at present 
wishing to read theology—a fact which is felt to reflect some 
criticism of the presentation in secondary schools of the vocation 
to the ministry—does not justify the setting up of theological 
faculties just yet. 

In connexion with the demand that has been voiced for some 
time for a responsible Christian Press in NIGERIA, we note the 
formation by the Christian Council of Nigeria of a newspaper and 
literature committee, with Nigerians and missionaries serving on it, 
to plan and publish a weekly Christian newspaper. Missionary 
liaison with the Government has been strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of an educational adviser for the missions, in the person of the 
Rev. E. S. Wilkinson, of the C.M.S. 

The riots which occurred early in the year in the Gotp Coast, 
though confined for the most part to Accra, brought forcibly home 
the depth of unrest and of lack of control which lie beneath an 
apparently calm exterior. Eye-witnesses attribute the riots to 
economic causes: the fact that the ex-service men, conspicuous among 
the rioters, did not share in the rise in wages, the high cost of im- 
ported goods and the alleged unfairness in their distribution and a 
frustrating sense of certain basic trades being concentrated in the 
hands of foreigners. Impatience with the rate at which educational 
plans are put into effect was also voiced, and some tendency to 
identify missions with the European administration, which was 
regarded as responsible for the situation, is reported, though no 
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missionary experienced any personal restriction or antagonism. It 
was significant that the African Christian leaders maintained a steady 
and constructive attitude. Constitutional reforms, looking towards 
the wider establishment of local self-government, with regional 
councils for matters concerning larger areas, have been under 
discussion for some time, and their implementation is in fact apparent 
in the recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
disturbances. 

The Student Christian Movement develops with much promise. 
An S.C.M. conference held at Achimota in September brought 
together over one hundred delegates from the University College, 
Achimota teacher-training college and the teacher-training colleges 
maintained by the Church. Plans for the provision of a full-time 
secretary of the Gold Coast Christian Council are well advanced. 

The definite appointment to Dakar, FRENCH West AFRICA, of a 
representative of French Protestant missions, in the person of M. 
Jean Keller, has great strategic importance. Dakar occupies a key 
— not only as the port of disembarkation, but also as the 

eadquarters of the government; and as the centre of higher education 
for all the French West African Colonies, it offers a sphere where 
much useful work in presenting the Christian religion can be 
accomplished. Africans, and those the most able and progressive 
young people, from many points in the interior are drawn to Dakar, 
and though the environment remains a strongly Muslim one, with 
only a very small nucleus of Christians, opportunities occur for 
discussion groups and other meetings, with good results. 

The Evangelical Church in ToGoLanp, in spite of its strongl 
autonomous character, has suffered, in common with other Frenc 
colonial territories, from the dislocation of relationships in the 
war years, and from the prevalent unrest in France to-day; and the 
Church is frankly admitted to have lost much ground. It has still 
far to go in the matter of the training of future leaders. The shortage 
of candidates for the school for catechists at Atakpamé has in fact 
led to its temporary closure. Youth work in general has to make a 
fresh start, though the Scout and Guide movements are regarded 
as a promising source of recruitment. Evangelistic outlet, meanwhile, 
is provided by the mission to the Kabré country, maintained on 
itinerant lines which are somewhat new to the Togo Church. The 
printing press and the bookshop at Lomé have re-opened and are 
playing an important réle. 

In CAMEROON, the re-opening of the theological school at 
Ndoungué, on a new system under which the course, which is con- 
siderably lengthened, is given in French, is a vital event in the life 
of the Church in all parts of French West and French Equatorial 
Africa, from which students are drawn. The institute at Libomba, 

supported by the Paris and American Presbyterian missions and 
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which, again, receives students from other parts of French Equa- 
torial Africa, is still at its early stages, and includes, besides theology, 
courses in agriculture and medicine. An urgent need for French 
teachers is reported. Cameroon, moreover, concentrates within its 
boundaries the greater part of the medical missionary effort of the 
French Equatorial African territories. A scheme put forward from 
America for a representative Medical Council for West-Central 
Africa, covering at any rate the French, Belgian and Portuguese 
territories (but also possibly including Uganda, Western Tanganyika 
and Nigeria), is of much interest in Cameroon. The scheme, while it 
does not at present go beyond the consultative stage, would, if imple- 
mented, have especial value in co-ordinating concern for work among 
lepers. 

. From GABON regular attendance and much pressure for admission 
are reported from the schools, though here, again, the shortage of 
teachers is acute in a country where the latest available figures 
(for 1947) indicate a sixty per cent increase in the number of pupils. 
Emphasis on vocational training—the addition of a carpenter’s 
apprenticeship class, for instance, at the Paris mission school at 
Ngomo—is developing, while the extension of the education of 
girls has gone forward with the opening of an ‘Institut féminin’ at 
Lambaréné. Outstanding challenges in evangelism are the problem 
of contact with isolated regions, such as that north of Ndjolé; 
pastoral ministration in Libreville, especially among women and 
among the young people from the interior of the country, for whom 
a Christian centre is badly needed; the needs of the more highly 
educated—the évolués—concern for whose spiritual guidance is 
widely re-echoed in all parts of West Africa—and the approach to 
the industrial worker, more wom through Christian laymen 
themselves employed in the workshops. 

From Conco, the outstanding event to record is that in September 
the Belgian government formally offered the non-Roman Catholic 
missions subsidized co-operation based on full equality with the 
Roman Catholics. This concession naturally carries with it the setting 
of standards by the Government. The qualifications of educational 
missionaries will be examined, and a committee has been set up to 
consider the equivalence in Belgium of foreign degrees and diplomas. 
In addition, all non-Belgian missionaries—teachers, doctors and 
nurses—who hope to do state educational and medical work, must 
spend at least twelve months in Belgium, must know French and 
must take a colonial course with an examination at the end. Teachers 
will be required to do some study at a Belgian Normal school, and 
medical staff, as before the war, to take the course on tropical 
medicine at Antwerp. The colonial course offers a valuable prepara- 
tion for work in Congo, and consists of lectures on the history, 
constitution and culture of the Colony and of the ruling power. 
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Mr W. Wakelin Coxill, the general secretary of the Bureau of 
Protestant Missions in Congo, which is maintained in Brussels, has 
played an important part in the negotiations, and is a member of 
the committee referred to above. 

The latest figures for Congo put the total of non-Roman Catholic 
church members, catechumens and followers at over one million. 
Much thought goes to the further development and exploitation of 
African leadership and to the encouragement of indigenous projects 
in evangelism; and the possibility of extending regional conferences 
and regional organization as a whole, with a view to securing wider 
co-operation throughout the whole Church, was discussed in some 
detail at the last meeting of the Congo Protestant Council. The 
book centre and printing press, the setting up of which has already 
been recorded in an earlier Survey, has now been established in 
more spacious accommodation; and an expert printer from the United 
States is in charge of the Press and is gradually recruiting an African 
staff. Plans are under discussion for a union mission hospital and 
training school in Lower Congo, under American, British and 
Scandinavian auspices, and providing 150 beds, training for African 
nurses, midwives and medical assistants, dispensary and clinical 
services and health centres for the control of epidemic and endemic 
diseases. The medical opportunity in Congo as a whole is so vast 
that personnel, it is a ed, should be appealed for even from 
boards without medical work in the Colony. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


The danger of material betterment outpacing spiritual growth, 
which confronts the continent as a whole, and which is inherent in 
any commercial exploitation involving large-scale employment, is 
conspicuous in East Africa to-day and challenges the Christian 
Mission to the vital complementary initiative on the spiritual plane 
which no other body can give. UGaNpba’s existing industries, for 
example, are likely to show a greatly increased impetus with the 
development of the scheme for hydro-electric plant to be installed 
at Owen Falls, Lake Victoria. Reports from NORTHERN RHODESIA, 
again, indicate real concern at the speed with which new commercial 
companies are opening up in almost every direction; while the 
exploitation of 3,250,000 acres of derelict land in TANGANYIKA for 
ground-nuts cultivation calls in some respects for a basic change in 
the approach of missions established in the areas concerned. 

The ground-nuts scheme, for the implementation of which 
£25 ,500,000 has been allocated, was presented in the first place as 
esigned to help meet the food shortage in Britain. Subsequent 
reports on the scheme, however, make clear its basic relationship 
to East Africa’s own acute food problem, with a population that, 
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it is estimated, will double itself in fifty years, and with the acreage 
of land available for cultivation decreasing steadily through erosion 
and other causes. There are a number of initial problems still to solve, 
including the adjustment of African workers to new conditions; but 
when the scheme is in full operation, African workers will be settled 
in eighty villages, in each of which a school will be established, 
requiring in all some six to seven hundred teachers. 

The missions most closely concerned are the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa (with the new harbour being built at Mtwara, and 
the sites of fifty-five of the eighty villages all coming within the 
Masasi diocese), the Church Missionary Society in the Kongwa 
area (where the headquarters of the enterprise are at present situated), 
and the Moravian mission west of Tabora. All are deeply concerned 
in the immediate challenge of the camps in which the workers are 
at present organized and for which the missions have assumed 
pastoral responsibility. On a long view, the concern of the Church is 
primarily with the human element presented by the village settle- 
ments, with the establishment of Christian community life and 
with the challenge to provide Christian teachers for the schools. 

Throughout the greater part of East Africa, the co-operation 
of the missions in the educational task as a whole is increasingly 
sought. In TANGANYIKA, for example, the government ten-year 
educational scheme, on a basis of territorial and provincial‘secondary 
schools, the former accepting only pupils nt can complete a 
course up to standard 12, and the latter pupils up to standard 10, 
affords a fine opening for the missions, if the shortage of teachers 
and money—the perennial qualification and hindrance—can be 
overcome. St Andrew’s College, Minaki (in the mainland area of the 
ZANZIBAR diocese), maintained by the U.M.C.A, has in fact been 
chosen as one of the three territorial schools with which the scheme 
has been launched. Plans on somewhat similar lines in NORTHERN 
RHODESIA and NYASALAND for the centralizing of secondary education 
are also of importance to the missions. Throughout East Africa, 
emphasis is laid on the missionary share in enhancing the sense of 
local responsibility for the schools and, at the primary level, of 
training a greater number of Africans for their direction. The schools 
inevitably draw heavily on missionary, including ordained, personnel 
who might be more directly engaged in evangelistic work; and some 
tendency is apparent in missionary planning to judge the value of 
a school by the degree of response from the people who benefit by 
it to the basic Christian motive with which it was opened. 

None the less, the educational enterprise goes forward. The 
expansion of education for girls is a marked feature of missionary 
nea. more especially with a view to the establishment of Christian 
amily life in the coming generation. Mass education campaigns 
also make progress. We record the successful large-scale experiment 
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carried out by the mission of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
NYASALAND, linking up children’s and adults’ training by the use of 
a similar curriculum adapted to the needs of the two groups, who 
are taught by the same teachers. We note, further, the importance 
for the whole of East Africa of the endowment by the Kenya 
government of a Readership in Veterinary Science at Makerere 
College (UGANDA). 

The closer co-ordination of missionary effort is apparent in 
several quarters. A fine example of initiative is afforded by the 
Commission sent out in 1947 to survey the work of the Church of 
Scotland Foreign Mission in NYASALAND and NORTHERN RHODESIA 
and to investigate the practicability of organization on a regional 
basis. A scheme is now being worked out on these lines, though 
we record with regret the death of Mr Douglas Benzies, a widely 
experienced missionary in the educational field, who has played an 
outstanding part in the deliberations on the scheme and who, it 
was anticipated, would: have figured conspicuously in its im- 
plementation. 

A number of Christian or Missionary Councils report increasing 
scope for co-operation between the denominations; and in TANGAN- 
YIKA, the reconstitution of the Missionary Council as the Christian 
Council indicates an expansion of the co-operative Christian basis 
which is of much significance in the light of the rapidly growing 
responsibilities recorded above. 

An instance of evangelistic outreach is afforded by the formation, 
under the diocese of UGANDA, of the Christian Mission to Asians, 
based, at present in a small way, on Kampala, and to be developed, 
it is hoped, under Asiatic leadership. 

The diocese of Central TANGANYIKA has now accepted, by 
arrangement with the Neukirchen Mission, which cannot return 
to the area, and at the wish of the people themselves, responsibility 
for the Neukirchen work which it has carried under ‘ orphaned 
missions’ mandate, in the Kigoma area of the western province. 

Growth in African leadership makes headway, though the 
definition of the missionary task given by the diocese of UGANDa’s 
committee on educational re-alignment ‘to supply Christian initiative 
and inspiration rather than executive leadership’, does not apply 
with equal validity all over East Africa. We record as significant 
developments the consecration of an African as Assistant Bishop of 
Ucanpa, further ordinations of Africans in the NYASALAND and 
ZANZIBAR dioceses, the foundation of St John the Baptist’s Seminary, 
Lusaka, NoRTHERN RHODESIA, for the training of selected evangelists 
(U.M.C.A.), and the planning of Bible Schools by the South Africa 
General Mission in NYASALAND and NORTHERN RHODESIA. 

On the literature field, an important development is the establish- 
ment by the East African governments of an East African Literature 
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Bureau at Nairobi, to which a C.M.S. missionary has been aap 
for three years as temporary adviser, to survey the field, more 
especially as to vernacular needs, and to report. The challenge to 
the provision of Christian literature constantly increases with the 
mass education campaigns undertaken by the Government with 


missionary co-operation; and the needs of libraries and community / 
centres established in a number of areas as an outcome of the © 
campaigns have to be borne in mind. Widespread Communist 7 


propaganda, much of it emanating from South Africa, adds to the 


urgency of the Christian literature challenge. A promising develop- K 
ment is the book centre established recently at Lusaka, NORTHERN | 


RHODESIA, by the United Society for Christian Literature, through 
which there are good prospects, not only of serving the areas covered 
by United Missions in the Copper Belt, but of securing distribution 
throughout the country. 

Reports from SOUTHERN RHODESIA indicate the development of 


work, among both Africans and Europeans, at a pace that puts an © 
immense strain on available forces, though here, too, the increasing | 


participation of African ordained ministers does much to lighten 
the task among their fellow-Africans. The pressure, again, on the 
educational forces of the Church has led to a policy which shows 
a strong bias towards a concentration on teacher-training work 
rather than the further development of schools. Existing schools, 
whether for Africans or Europeans, are full to capacity. 

Confidence in the African’s ability to respond to training for semi- 
skilled tasks, and support for a labour policy that will widen his 
sphere of operation and remove the ‘economic anachronism’ of 
‘cheap’ labour, are strongly voiced in the report of the Develop- 
ment Co-ordinating Commission which appeared in the course of 
the year. The roughly identical nature of its conclusions with those 
reached by the Dalgleish Commission, which has reported on 
similar questions in NORTHERN RHODESIA, has greatly heartened those 
who champion the African worker. 


SouTH AFRICA 


South Africa presents a prospect which changes somewhat 
radically at the end of May, when the Nationalist Party won the 
general election and came into power with Dr Malan as Premier. 
Initial apprehensions as to the effect of the new situation on non- 
European welfare were to some extent allayed in the first weeks of 
the new régime by official reassurances concerning the Government’s 
intentions, but subsequent action has shaken non-European 
confidence and called forth a good deal of unrest. 

The practical application of the policy of Apartheid—segregation 
—is already evident in a stricter enforcement of segregation on 
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the state railways; and there is a clear threat to non-European 
welfare in the repudiation of the previous Government’s assumption 
of responsibility for better housing for Africans. The point on which 
the greatest consternation has found expression is that of the proposal 
to introduce legislation to put Coloured voters in the Cape Province 
on a separate roll and to abolish Native representation in the House 
of Assembly, a procedure which would involve the drastic step of 
repealing certain ‘entrenched clauses’ in the Act of Union. Opposi- 
tion to this measure from within the Afrikaner Party, recorded as we 
go to press, brings a new element into the situation, the full implica- 
tions of which are not yet apparent. The decision to abolish the 
second chapter of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representa- 
tion Act, (the part of it which gave the Indian an element of franchise 
in return for the imposition of certain land tenure restrictions) 
also causes deep concern. 

There are favourable developments, however, in fields in which 
the Church has much at stake. We note the adoption by the Minister 
of Education, in the face of strong opposition from his own party, 
of the previous Government’s estimates ({£4,920,000) for Native 
education, though he proposes the formation of a committee to 
investigate the suitability of the type of education provided. 

We record also the sympathetic reception, in August, by the 
Administrator of the Cape Province and his executive committee, of 
a joint deputation representing the Red Cross Society, Members 
of Parliament and the Secretary for Native Affairs, concerned to 

resent the inadequacy of funds provided for mission hospitals. 
nvestigation of the possibility of a generous increase in the grant 
er patient was promised. Progress has been made in the matter of 
ospital accommodation for non-Europeans: the New Year saw 
the transfer of patients from the Johannesburg General Hospital 
to Baragwanath nomen under the government scheme, which it is 
earnestly hoped will be continued, for using war-time milit 
institutions for this purpose as they become available; and the fund 
raised to establish the national health service which, as recorded in 
an earlier. Survey, is to form the Union’s war memorial, is now 
being administered, and should greatly benefit the non-European. 
A scheme drafted in April by the Department of Native airs, 
for the establishment of a Union registry of African births and deaths 
should do much to overcome existing hindrances to social welfare 
ee through lack of statistics; and its permanent establishment 
in the State machinery is eagerly anticipated by welfare forces. 

The Christian Church, which has consistently championed the 
cause of the non-European, more especially through the common 
approach facilitated by the Christian Council, is faced, however, 
in the present situation, with enhanced responsibility, not only on 
the score of non-European welfare, but also for the inculcating and 
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maintenance of a steady and constructive attitude among those most 
deeply affected. It is to the churches that the non-Europeans are 
looking, at this critical moment, for a bold expression of opinion. 

The Christian Council, which has sufferéd the death of its 
distinguished and active President, Archbishop Darbyshire, shortly 
after his arrival in London for the Lambeth Conference, was one of 
the bodies sponsoring the non-European Christian conference on 
race-relations held in Johannesburg in September. An emphasis 
here was the need to remove racial discrimination within the churches 
themselves, even in actual worship, and to bring home the Christian 
obligation to care not only for a man’s spiritual well-being, but for 
his everyday social and economic condition as well. The winter 
school, held under the auspices of the South African Institute of 
Race Relations, at the New Year, brought over one hundred and 
fifty representatives together from all over the Union to study 
many aspects of African life and needs. 

The pressure from the African for the extension of educational 
facilities remains a dominating factor in the Christian field; and 
educational plans and policy of necessity give much priority of funds 
and personnel to the provision of teacher-training. 

There is well-nigh unanimous expression of the greatness of the 
opportunity in evangelism, among both Europeans and non- 
Europeans, and of the inability to grasp it to the full for want of 
workers. This admission is made in no lack of appreciation of the 
zeal of existing forces and of the recruits coming in, nor without full 
recognition of the increasing share in pastoral responsibility which, 
according to the majority of reports, is devolving upon the African. 
The growing contribution of African laymen and women, moreover, 
in conducting services, holding classes and visiting the sick lifts a 
considerable share of the burden from the ordained missionaries. 
The diversion of the latter from their primary responsibilities to 
administrative tasks evokes in the Union, again, as in other parts of 
Africa, a severely realistic approach to propositions for new activities 
beyond the field of direct evangelism. 

Initiative in several quarters to establish more prosperous and 
food-producing conditions in the rural areas inhabited by the 
Africans is of significance for the Christian Mission, with its grow- 
ing concern for rural people. We note the campaign launched by 
the Velt Trust for education in the conservation of the soil; and 
the steady progress of the Betterment Proclamation programme 
carried out in the Ciskei territory to instruct the African in the 
limitation of his livestock and in rotational cultivation and other 
improved methods of agriculture. A large-scale scheme of afforesta- 
tion, moreover, now being worked out in Swaziland, on an initial 
area of 35,000 acres, will bring employment and resettlement to large 
numbers of Swazi and may well open up a new field of evangelism. 
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The challenge of South-west Africa, both to the Church and to 


| the people of the Union as a whole in their concern for Native 
+ welfare, has been somewhat sharply defined by the opinion on the 
/ mandate issue and the future status of the territory, expressed at 


the Trusteeship Council of U.N. For all the cleavage of opinion 


' prevailing in the Union on the racial question, some of the criticisms 
_ voiced in the Trusteeship Council give what a writer in the South 
| African Outlook (the official organ of the Christian Council) describes 


as ‘an unduly one-sided picture which South Africans generally 
will find unpleasant and irritating’. The U.N. comments, however, 
on the lack of Native franchise and the inadequacy of both education 


» and land settlement facilities for Africans, are admitted to have 


some justification; and while the Union has taken the question 
back into its own hands, the Christian leadership shares in recogniz- 
ing the value of having exposed the problem, related as it is to 
parallel issues in the Union itself, to the challenge of an outside 
judgment. 


MADAGASCAR 


ba rebellion which broke out early in 1947 has afforded sobering 

opportunities to test the depth at which the Christian Church 
is rooted in Madagascar and to discover where weaknesses lie. 
Missionaries at work in the island emphasize that the forces of 
paganism were more strongly entrenched than was generally realized 
and that the influence of a number of unevangelized tribes has to 
be reckoned with more fundamentally than heretofore. 

The Christian community, it is admitted, did not on the whole 
withstand the onslaughts of the rebellion as well as was expected, 
though for many of them the delicacy of the situation was aggravated 
by their identification, in the minds of the rebels, with the European 
community. Participation by Malagasy Christians in the criticism 
of the existing régime, moreover, threw them into prominence as 
Christians in a somewhat foreign light, and, as readers of this Review 
will recall from an article in the April issue by a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society, did the Church no good in its progress 
towards indigenization. General confirmation of this fact leads to a 
recognition of the need to concentrate on pastoral training at a 
deeper level, and to include in it the equipment of ministers to 
teach people to criticize social conditions from the basis of the 
central Christian truths alone. 

In certain areas, notably on the east coast and in the Anosibe 
district (where whole villages, the S.P.G. reports, have been wiped 
out), the Church has suffered heavy material damage, quite apart 
from the problem of the scattering, for the time being, of the 
Christian community, and there is much rebuilding to be done. 
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Recent events, all mission boards agree, have also caused a sharp 
set-back in progress towards self-support. 

The task of beginning again is, however, embarked upon in the 
consciousness of the goodwill of a large number of Malagasy, who 
have a tradition of friendship towards the missions behind them. 
In every area the appeal for more missionaries is urgently voiced. 
Much emphasis is laid on closer co-operation between the missions 
in education, where the Paris mission carries a particularly heavy 
responsibility, though the French education system is not one into 
which missionaries of other nationalities always fit easily, and there 
is some support for a policy of concentrating funds and personnel 
in the maintenance of Enristian hostels for boys and girls attending 
the government schools. 

Medical work presents an immense opportunity, not least on 
account of the decline in the population through the death in 
infancy of the children of weak and sickly parents. The needs of the 
Vonizongo area are particularly stressed in this connexion; and how 
to extend its forces, to reach beyond the minority of pegle now 
served by the hospital, is closely concerning the Paris missfon. 





LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


ee work of the Evangelical Church in Latin America, again, 
has proceeded against a background of some unrest and 
dissension in the political sphere. Nowhere, however, has the tension 
equalled that in CoLomBIA, where the number of assassinations in 
recent months is estimated at over one hundred, and where the 
murder of the popular leader, Gaitan, in Bogota last April provoked 
some of the most destructive rioting in the country’s history. Some 
qualification is apparent in attributing the disturbances entirely 
to Communist provocation. Those in a position to view the South 
American scene as a whole, while recognizing the advantage taken 


by Communists of the situation which prevailed, tend, rather, to | 


regard the basic causes of the crisis in Colombia as latent in the 
economic distress which prevails over the greater part of Latin 
America. An acute shortage of machinery, both agricultural and 
industrial, and of dollars is reported, while the gap between rich 
and poor has conspicuously widened. A feature of the Bogotd 


uprising, in common with that which took place in PARAGUAY a few | 


months earlier, was its anti-clerical (rather than anti-religious) 
mood, identifying the Roman Catholic Church with the forces of 
conservatism. It is significant that in neither uprising did Evangelical 
work suffer any molestation or hindrance. 

Communists in Latin America are estimated at 525,000, with 
their greatest strength in BRAZIL, CHILE (in both of which countries 
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the Party has been outlawed, after attaining considerable power) and 
Cusa. The strategic distribution of key people, however, counts for 
more than numbers; and any survey of the contemporary situation 
has to take account of the conditions of economic hardship and 
underprivilege in which a very large number of people now live and 
which provide a fertile ground for the seeds of Communism. 

In formulating the Latin American part of the Foreign Missions 
Conference five-year programme of advance, the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America has divided the task into the procla- 
mation of the Gospel, the building up and strengthening of the 
Church and the rendering of service to the esc A in the 
name of Christ. ‘People are earnestly seeking some faith [writes 
the Secretary of the Committee on Co-operation], some power to 
sustain and uphold them in their perplexities and troubles. ... Now 
is the time to move forward with a definite programme of evangelism, 
whether it be from the pulpit, through literature or over the air.’ 

Christian literature activity, indeed, makes encouraging progress 
in both production and distribution. The number of books published 
annually, by the Evangelical book centre, La Aurora, in Buenos 
Aires alone is reported to have increased seven times from 1942 to 
1948. The visit of Professor Baéz-Camargo to Cua, Harti, the 
DoMINICAN REPUBLIC and PuERTO Rico has greatly stimulated 
co-ordinated production plans, and he is to visit other areas in 1949. 

A significant event of the year has been the inauguration of the 
Bible Society of Braziv. 

Radio evangelism also makes headway: we note the establishment 
in 1948 of recording studios in Mexico City, Sao Paolo and Buenos 
Aires as part of a comprehensive radio programme of the Committee 
on Co-operation; the appointment of Dr Manuel Garrido Aldama 
(for many years connected with the Voice of the Andes station at 
Quito, Ecuador) as secretary for radio evangelism, with headquarters 
in Buenos Aires; the establishment of a radio station in Costa RICA 
by the Latin American Mission and plans for a similar installation 
at La Paz, Boxivia, by the Canadian Baptists. 

Emphasis is laid on the need to increase the number of union 
seminaries in which to train candidates for the ministry, who will, 
it is believed, come forward in larger numbers if facilities, both 
for general theological study and for more specialized work, are 
more widely available at the higher standard which union institu- 
tions are able to provide. 

The growth and consolidation of churches are clearly in evidence. 
The results of the six-year ‘progressive movement’ organized by the 
Presbyterian Church in Mexico, for instance, which ended in 1947, 
show that both urban and rural churches have developed in depth 
and vitality and that ministers have derived real inspiration from 
the campaign. The Presbyterian Church reports the establishment 
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of nearly two hundred more congregations, a hundred new church 
buildings and a thirty per cent increase in church membership. 

In Ecuapor, the United Andean Mission, a North American 
inter-mission venture begun among an Indian farming community, 
it will be remembered, in 1946, is meeting with good results as an 
evangelistic venture in which Christian teaching is bound up with 
experiment and instruction in methods of cultivation and with health 
and home improvement demonstrations. 

Rural work in CHILE is expanding. The South American 
Missionary Society reports the setting up of a number of new 


outposts in which rural schools for Indians will be opened, with | 


government support but under the direction of the mission. The 
schools continue to produce a steady flow of future Christian leaders, 
to maintain the mission’s outposts, though not without opposition, 


in the distant reserves. Developments in general, however, call for [ 
strong reinforcements both in missionaries and in indigenous | 
workers. In Chile economic stringency and the high cost of living, 


together with the attractions of the ‘white collar’ class which is 
coming into being, are beginning to draw Indian young people 
from the rural areas to the towns, in search of higher wages. Growth 
in a materialist, partly Communist, outlook is reported, and a 
correspondingly marked decline in the sense of spiritual need. 

In ParaGuay, again, the increasing exposure of the Chaco 
country to outside contact, through such channels as radio and 
mechanized transport, has to be borne in mind; while the new social 
system that has been introduced and which affects all Indians who 
earn a living wage, imposes upon the Church a special obligation 
both of interpreting to the Indians the new relationship and of 
protecting their interests. A change required by the government in 
the schools is the substitution of Spanish for the Indian language, 
to bring them into line with the country’s elementary school system 
throughout the country. 

Evangelical missions in the continent as a whole continue to 
encounter government restrictions in a number of directions, more 
especially as regards the setting up of new work; and the tendency, 
under Roman Catholic pressure, to promulgate decrees obliging all 
schools to teach the Roman Catholic faith, constitutes a constant 
problem. None the less, not only steady progress but unlimited 


challenge and scope are claimed, in an area where millions of tribes- | 


people still remain undiscovered and untouched by the Gospel. 


Tue British West INDIES 


The responsibility of the churches for the spiritual care of the 
people of the British West Indies continues to present itself in the 
context of increasing consolidation of government initiative in 
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development and welfare schemes. The Closer Association Com- 
mittee (set up as a result of recommendations put forward by the 
Closer Association conference held in Jamaica in September 1947), to 
bring in proposals looking towards a federal structure, has been assured 
of the participation of the Legislatures of all the Colonies represented 
at the conference, and has as its chairman Sir Hubert Rance, Chief 
Adviser of the Development and Welfare Organization. This develop- 
ment represents a significant step towards the expression of solidarity, 
the stimulation of which is reported still to be greatly needed. 

Christian institutions continue to benefit from the Development 
aad Welfare Fund. We note the grant of £3,000 to the Bethlehem 
Training College maintained in JAMaica by the Moravian mission 
for the enlargement of premises, as a result of which the college had 
a record number of students in 1948. 

The participation of the churches more closely in the moral 
welfare plans of the government has also been under discussion, in 
such fields as the after-care work connected with the probation 
eee A government scheme, again, for the establishment of 
children’s homes in Jamaica also takes account of possible co- 
operation on the part of the churches in the matter of staff and in 
the initial contribution of the land, a proposition which is under 
consideration by several denominations. The organization of day- 
nurseries for the child of pre-school age is also recommended as a 
promising field for Christian initiative in several Colonies, providing 
also a valuable point of contact with the parents. All such proposi- 
tions, however, depend for their acceptance by the churches on the 
availability of trained personnel, which is no less acute a problem 
in the British West Indies than anywhere else. 

The plan recently put forward in the report of the government 
commission led by Sir Geoffrey Evans, looking towards the migration 
of 100,000 people from the over-populated island Colonies to BRITISH 
Guiana and British Honpuras, under schemes for the development 
of these mainland Colonies’ resources, is of obvious interest to the 
churches. 

A concern that is common to every Colony remains that of 
education, more especially as regards the relatively poor quality of 
teaching available in the primary schools. It is one with which the 
churches and missions are constantly confronted; and plans for 
improving the qualifications of teachers at present in the schools 
(possibly through the provision of further training to be carried out 
concurrently with their teaching obligations), though somewhat 
improvisory in character, are receiving serious thought. Common 
action on education on the part of the churches is specially urgent 
in a field where it forms a precondition to sympathetic government 
arertt. though in some instances rising costs and other causes have 
delayed the legislature’s implementation of agreed schemes. 
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Mission Boards with work in the area set great store by co- 
operative consultation and action on the part of Christian Councils 
and by the maintenance of contact with them; and though with the 
notable exception of BRITISH GUIANA (where the Christian Social 
Council represents a wide constituency, including the Roman 
Catholic Church), there is little initiative to record, the conviction 
remains, among those conversant with the area’s needs, that active 
Christian Councils which have worked out agreed policies, more 
particularly on education and welfare work, have an indispensable 
part to play in the fulfilment of the Christian task. 

The evangelistic outreach remains a constant challenge, in an 
area in which the membership of the churches increases at a rate 
which bears little relation, it is reported, to the formidable pace at 
which the population grows. Available forces are fully occupied in 
many areas with ministering to existing Christian groups and little 
provision is available for extension into new and untouched fields. 
At the same time the needs of Christians who have reached the first 
stage after conversion are insistently voiced. 

The contribution of women, who form the majority in most 
congregations, but who show some tendency to throw their energies 
more readily into subsidiary activities, rather than into the central 
life of the Church, bears an important relationship to the challenge 
to the laity. An instance of the effort being made to turn this 
potential force into the channel of more direct service to the Church 
is to be seen in the six-weeks residential courses for voluntary 
church workers which the Methodist Church has organized in 
JAMAICA, as a result of which some promising young women are 
becoming available for service to the Church throughout the Island. 





THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


N the two years which have elapsed since the Republic came 
into being, it has successfully emerged from a number of 
testing experiences, the severest of which was the sudden death of 
President Roxas last March. The programme of reconstruction, 
however, which he had worked out is being steadily implemented 
by his successor, President Quirino, and rebuilding, re-establishment 
of communications, restoration of pre-war industries and installation 
of new ones proceed apace. 

An element of unrest has persisted in the activities of the 
so-called ‘Huks’, a heavily armed and well-organized group in 
Central Luzon, though President Quirino’s action in establishing 
contact with their leader in the Capital may well produce a satis- 
factory settlement with them. 
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The Evangelical Church shows great vitality. Destroyed and 
damaged churches are being rebuilt and services are well attended. 
Evangelistic campaigns have yielded large returns and in many areas 
church membership has been doubled within the year. 

During the war years most of the schools were closed and both 
government and missions have been faced with a four-year accumula- 
tion of children and young people who clamour for their educational 
rights. Church and private schools have sprung up everywhere and 
for the present they are meeting a real need. Many of those which 
are of High School grade provide Bible courses, and some insist on 
at least one Bible subject being studied. Evangelistic campaigns in 
many of these schools have shown fruitful results. 

All pre-war educational institutions, Silliman University and 
Central Philippine College among them, are re-opened and filled to 
capacity. Union Theological Seminary, in Manila, has the largest 
attendance in its history. 

The demand for Bibles is reported to have beer. amazing and 
distribution in 1948 is expected to exceed all previous records. 

The holding of the East Asia conference in Manila in February 
did much to enlarge the outlook of the Philippine Church and 
brought into clear focus the range of opportunities for co-operation 
facing Christianity in East Asia. It is significant, moreover, that 
delegates from the Philippine Islands to recent oecumenical meetings 
have all been nationals. 

The Philippine Independent Church, organized before the end 
of the last century in a revolt from the Roman Hierarchy, has moved 
into close spiritual fellowship with the Anglican Communion and in 
1948 three of its bishops have been consecrated by bishops of the 
Anglican Communion. This development brings the Philippine 
Independent Church into much closer fellowship with the whole 
Evangelical brotherhood and has great possibilities for the future. 

A significant event of the year was the Uniting Conference of the 
United Church of Christ of the Philippines, held in May, and bring- 
ing in to the Church the Presbyterians, Congregational-Christians, 
Evangelical-United Brethren, a large section of the Disciples and the 
Philippine Methodist Church. The new Church claims a membership 
of approximately 130,000. The way has definitely been left open for 
other groups to unite and it is believed by many leaders that in a 
few more years it will embrace a really large majority of the 
Evangelical members of this new Republic. 


Tuer SoutH PAciFic 


For a large part of the world the island territories of the South 
Pacific had only a vague romantic interest before the war. This 
passed into a more vivid but still romantic awareness as ‘fuzzy-wuzzy 
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angels’ played their se in outposts which had become strategically 
important to a world at war. For the most part interest is subsiding 
again and although 1948 saw the first official meeting of the South 
Pacific Commission—a permanent organization demonstrating the 
concern of a number of governments for co-ordinated policies in 
the administration of these territories—news of the Commission’s 
meeting was given little notice in the West. Six governments are 
participating in this new permanent organization—Great Britain, 
the United States, France, the Netherlands, Australia and New 
Zealand. Its headquarters are to be in Noumea (NEW CALEDONIA) 
and its immediate programme will be concerned with the co- 
ordination and extension of government services in education, public 
health, communications, agriculture and other economic develop- 
ments. A new era is marked by the fact that the membership of the 
Commission includes South Sea islanders who are for the first time 
taking their place in inter-governmental consultations. Another sign 
of the times in 1948 was the hoisting of a national flag of SAMOA at 
the opening of the newly constituted Legislative Assembly in which, 
for the first time, elected members of the Assembly have an absolute 
majority, with Samoans predominating (13 to 5) over European 
representation. These changes coincided with the transition of Samoa 
from mandated to trusteeship status. 

Yet more has happened to these territories than the administrative 
and political developments just illustrated. Although at many points 
and in spite of these developments the islands seem to be slipping 
back into their pre-war obscurity and insulation, there are indica- 
tions that the outlook of the inhabitants has been radically and 
permanently affected by their experiences during the war years. 
Occupying armies may have gone and air-strips left to return to 
bush; the internal economy of the islands—pending such develop- 
ments as the new Commission may foster—may be reverting to 
something like its pre-war pattern. But the excitement and restless- 
ness of violently awakened minds do not subside so easily. The 
clamour for more advanced education than either missions or 
governments have hitherto provided is very powerful and the 
demands on the existing facilities of the missions are far greater 
than can be met. The Australian Methodist mission, for example, 
reports that in spite of increased government provision, in the 
capes al mission schools there are ten applicants for every vacancy. 

he desire for experience and opportunity ‘beyond the reef’ is very 
widespread, and eager advantage is being taken of such chances as 
are being provided, for example, by the larger use of island labour 
in New Zealand and the provision of a small number of government 
scholarships for training overseas. A symptom of the new situation 
as it bears on the work of missions and of the churches in New 
Zealand is to be seen in the appointment by the Congregational 
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Union of New Zealand of a former missionary in the Cook ISLANDS 
to work in New Zealand among the Cook and other islanders now 
resident there; he will have as large a cure of souls and a more 
complex environment than on his previous mission station. 

In some territories—the SoLomon IsLaNps, parts of the NEw 
HEBRIDES, NEw GuINEA and New Britain, symptoms of a more 
disquieting kind have been apparent. Under different names and 
with some local variations there has been a series of messianic cults 
in which, to the common core of apocalyptic expectation, there have 
been added features clearly reflecting the swift social and economic 
surprises which the war years brought to the islanders. In one of 
these movements—the so-called Cargo Cult—in the neighbourhood 
of Madang, New Guinea, the expectation is of an era of material 
prosperity, to be entered into without labour, in which the amenities 
seen during war-time (including foreign luxuries and refrigerators 
for storing them) will be made available for all and on a much more 
lavish scale. Deferred hope suggests that the ‘whites’ ave hindering 
the fulfilment of the promise and one explanation offered for the 
exhumation and return to America of the bodies of men killed in 
action was that this was a measure for returning the magic secret of 
western prosperity where it belongs ‘lest through these bones the 
Melanesians should get rich’. 

These things are exceptional, not characteristic, but they indicate 
the depth as well as the extent of the task which has still to be 
accomplished by the churches and missions in the South Pacific. 
The Morpeth Conference in 1948, already briefly reported in these 
pages, convened by the National Missionary Councils of Australia 
and New Zealand, was much concerned about the whole situation. 
It also realized afresh that in spite of the fact that these territories 
have rightly been regarded as one of the ‘wonder fields’ of missions 
and form the setting of some remarkable ‘younger churches’, there 
are nearly a million people within them (about half the population) 
who have not yet been effectively reached with the Christian 
message. These are in the SOLOMON IsLANDs, NEw CALEDONIA, the 
New Hesripes, (where the celebration of the centenary of the work 
of the John G. Paton Mission has happily coincided with the con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church) and most of all, in NEw 
Guinea (Dutch New Guinea, the Mandated Territory and Papua). 
Concerning the interior of New Guinea, the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Australia, which is carrying on the work of the 
former Neuendettelsau Mission, reports that in the areas of Mount 
Hagen, Chimbu and Raipinka there is a population of at least 200,000 
‘now accessible to the Gospel with all the signs of a mass movement 
needing careful shepherding’. For much of this work western 
missionaries, with a vocation to pioneer service, are still needed; but 
more of it needs to be undertaken by the indigenous churches 
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themselves. In particular the fine missionary tradition of such groups 
as the Fijians, Tongans and Samoans needs to find expression 
through a better equipped ministry than is at present available. The 
new era in the South Pacific calls for skills and qualities which have 
not been sufficiently developed hitherto. Recognition of this fact 
led the Morpeth Conference to give attention to the educational 
policy of the churches, taking into account expanded government 
plans. It also resulted in a decision to survey the whole field of 
theological education in the area with a view to making better pro- 
vision for it by co-operative action. Since the Morpeth Conference 
the National Missionary Council of New Zealand has undertaken to 
conduct this survey and plans are actively in hand. 

Not the least important reinforcement of the agencies for 
Christian witness in the South Pacific, where the problems of 
communication and communications are so vitally related, is the 
strengthening of the ‘apostolic navy’. The Southern Cross VII, of 
the Melanesian Mission, was restored to mission service (after use 
by the Navy) in 1946. A new Morning Star VII began work in 
Micronesia for the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions early in 1948. In 1948 also the Australian Board of Missions 
built and launched the Maclaren-King II (at a cost of about £12,000), 
and in the service of the London Missionary Society yet another 
John Williams, the sixth of the line which has carried on the work 
since John Williams was martyred on Erromanga in 1839, left 
London for the islands towards the end of 1948. Costing {70,000 
(compared with the {£17,000 of her predecessor) and depending 
mainly on the gifts of children, she was ‘christened’ and sent on her 
way by the Princess Margaret. 





THE JEWS 


ae developments which took place during the past year have 
radically altered the Jewish situation. The first is the emergence | 

of Israel as a national state, which, in the words of the report adopted ~ 

by the Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam, | 


‘adds a political dimension to the Christian approach to the Jews, 
and threatens to complicate anti-Semitism with political fears and 
enmities’. The second development, which may prove even more 
far-reaching, is the rise of Communism as the most powerful factor 
in eastern Europe, where it now restricts Christian influence in a 
number of countries with large surviving Jewish populations, 
including Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia, as well as Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Russia. In consequence, any long-term missionary 
policy must take account of the strong appeal of Zionist nationalism 
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on the one hand, and of international Communist propaganda on 
the other. In face of this double challenge, and of the disastrous 
setbacks to mission work both in Palestine and on the Continent of 
Europe, it is encouraging to note the progress in missionary co- 
operation and oecumenical planning during recent months. Credit 
for this advance is largely due to the tireless energy and undaunted 
zeal of Dr Conrad Hoffmann, who has organized a series of important 
meetings which have stimulated widespread interest and promoted 
the re-thinking of missionary policy in realistic terms. 

In the Spring, Dr Hoffmann carried through an extensive tour 
and conferred with Jewish mission leaders in the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Germany, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. One direct 
result of his visit to Budapest was a four-day conference of workers 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church which took place in April. 
Under the auspices of the Christian Institute of Jewish Studies, a 


.training school of two weeks was held at Boldern, Switzerland, 


from July 21st to August 4th. It was attended by forty-two students, 
ministers and missionaries drawn from ten different countries. A 
Swiss pastor, the Rev. Robert Brunner, acted as Dean, and the 
rogramme was contributed by a panel of international lecturers, 
including Dr Hans Kosmala, and Professor Rengstorf, of Munster. 
At Amsterdam the Church and Israel was one of the special concerns 
dealt with by a sub-committee. Its recommendations enjoined the 
churches to provide relief for both Arab and Jewish victims of 
the hostilities in Palestine without discrimination, to seek to recover 
the universality of our Lord’s commission by including the Jewish 
people in their evangelistic work, and to promote brotherly contact 
with and understanding of their Jewish neighbours. The suggestion 
that the World Council of Churches should share with the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in responsibility for the Christian 
approach to the Jews was recommended for careful consideration. 
In September, the International Missionary Council’s Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews met in Stockholm as guests 
of the Swedish Mission to Israel. This meeting agreed to initiate 
new studies of anti-Semitism and of the theological basis of Jewish 
missions, and took practical steps with regard to missionary literature 
and the relief of Jewish Christians in Germany. 

Two other events call for notice as signs of the lively interest 
in the cause of Jewish missions on the Continent. In May, the 
Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum, the most famous Christian 
school of Jewish studies, which had been forced to close down under 
the Nazis, was formally reopened with the good wishes of the 
German Evangelical Church and of friends abroad. The inaugural 
lecture was delivered by Professor Rengstorf, the new director. 
In September, Dr Hoffmann was invited to address the Consistory 
of the Dutch Church at The Hague. 
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The second meeting of the International Council of Christians 
and Jews was held at Fribourg during the summer, and seems to 
have revealed a cleavage of views between the Anglo-Saxon repre- 
sentatives, who wish to extend the Council’s work on a religious 
basis, and some of the Continental delegates, who think rather in 
terms of a broader alliance of anti-fascist movements. In the autumn 
a Danish Council was formed, with a committee including the Danish 
Chief Rabbi and the Bishop of Copenhagen. 

The British Council of easton co-operated with the British 
Conference of Jewish Missionary Societies in holding a conference 
on Church and Israel at High Leigh in October. 

Church Missions to Jews has celebrated the centenary of its 
Cairo mission this year,:at a time when the future of missionary 
work there is rendered difficult by the tense political situation and 
by the proposed restriction of religious teaching in schools. 

The Fraternal Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
issued in April a threefold statement on Jewish-Christian relations. 
It consisted of a confession of concern and repentance with regard 
to the persecution of the Jews and anti-Semitism, a theological 
section emphasizing the special connexion between the Church and 
Israel, and a message to congregations and to Jewish Christians on 
the meaning of the fellowship of Jew and Gentile within the Church. 
Jewish missionary work in Germany is officially recognized by the 
German Missionary Council, which has appointed a delegate to the 
newly-constituted German Evangelical Council for Jewish Missions, 
of which the chairman is Professor Rengstorf. 

The activities referred to above show that the year has been by 
no means fruitless. But some attempt must be made to assess the 
damage done to Jewish missionary work by events in Palestine and 
in eastern Europe. Perhaps the most serious result has been the 
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growing unpopularity of Jewish work and the decrease in financial | 


support due to indignation at acts of terrorism, culminating in the | 


assassination of Count Bernadotte—although this last insane crime : 


has been condemned by responsible Jewish leaders as an act directed | 
against the moral foundations of Judaism and Zionism. The task | 
of commending charity to the Jews has been extremely difficult, and 
the goodwill of Christian friends of the Jews has been sorely tried. 
The future of Christian missions in the Holy Land depends on the 
tolerance of the new Jewish authorities, and it is not yet clear 
whether religious tolerance will be a feature of the Jewish state. 
Almost all the missionaries have been required to leave, and if the 
eventually return it will be as foreign workers, subject to Jewis 
laws. Mission buildings in Jaffa, Haifa and Galilee are in Jewish 
hands, while Jerusalem has been the scene of continuous fighting. 
Opinions are divided as to the prospects. Some missionaries loo 
forward to an early return and trust that no obstacles will be placed 
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in the way of continued mission work by American and British 
agencies. It seems doubtful, however, whether there will be room 
for Christian schools and hospitals in a system of Jewish nationalized 
health and educational services, and other missionaries are of opinion 
that Christian evangelists must be prepared to work alongside and 
within Jewish movements. As in India, the missionary in Palestine 
must now accept an unprivileged position, since the colonial status 
which opened the door to foreign agents is at an end. The basis of 
the state of Israel is religious nationalism, and the Christian approach 
to the Jew has become (at least in Palestine) a foreign mission. This 
calls for a revision of the whole strategy and theory of Jewish evangel- 
ism. It may turn out that Hebrew Christians must play more 
important part in the work, and it is significant that in recent con- 
ferences the Hebrew Christians have been taking an increasing share 
in the formation of missionary policy. On the other hand it must be 
noted that about two hundred Hebrew Christians have been assisted 
to leave Palestine. 

For a different reason foreign workers from Anglo-Saxon 
countries are no longer welcome in eastern Europe. Missions 
financed from abroad are liable to be suspect as agents of western 
imperialism. This applies even to the Swedish and Norwegian 
missions, as shown by what has happened in Roumania, where 
Pastor Wurmbrand, a missionary with a gallant record, was arrested 
in February. The nationalization of the schools in Hungary has 
recently brought to an end the work of the Church of Scotland 


| School for Girls in Budapest, with its record of over a century of 


missionary work. The Rev. J. G. Spence, formerly of ‘Tiberias, is 
now working there in co-operation with a Hungarian minister, but it 
is not clear what form of evangelism will be possible. Very little work 
has been carried on in Poland, although the Swiss Friends of Israel 
have organized occasional visits, and the Church of Scotland 
missionary was withdrawn from Prague in May. Communism, 
with its propaganda of racial equality, makes a strong appeal to a 
minority of Jews, and in all countries of eastern Europe the synagogue 
is dominated by Communist groups. It is true that the majority of 
the Jews find the Communist system distasteful, and many have 
fled from Communist-dominated countries. Nevertheless there is 
a danger that the Jews of eastern Europe may become the mission- 
aries of Communist secularism, and that world Jewry may turn to 
Russia in desperation if they see no other solution to their problems. 
Any plans for a new evangelism of the Jews must reckon with the 
dynamic of Communism and its power over millions of Jews. At 
the present time the British missionary societies, faced with the 
closing of so many fields, are turning their attention to the parish 


approach at home and to possible new fields such as South America 
or South Africa. 
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ONE WORLD IN CHRIST 


in this concluding section we attempt some outline and assessment 

of the strength of the ‘older churches’, on which much still 
depends for the fulfilment and realization of many plans recorded 
above; and we have sought to record developments within those 
churches which testify to a sense of common Christian fellowship 
in a world commission. ‘One World in Christ’, the slogan of the 
advance programme of the Foreign Missions Conference of NORTH 
America, strikes in fact the note of common challenge which has 
reverberated through this year of world assemblies—Lambeth, 
Amsterdam, Oegstgeest—which have brought members of the 
Christian Church from the four corners of the world. 

We write at a moment when the first reports of the meeting 
at Columbus, Ohio, in October, at which three thousand delegates 
assembled for the opening of the programme of advance, are only 
beginning to come in; but we underline the significance of a 
continent-wide campaign, to bring the Christian Mission home to 
the United States and Canada, which emphasizes at the outset that 
it is dealing ‘not with a North American enterprise, but with North 
America’s share in a world enterprise’. 

Linked up with the sense of world commitment in evangelism, 
moreover, is the consciousness of world needs. The response of 
the American churches will be apparent in the fact that Church 
World Service, Inc, the agency of over twenty co-operating denom- 
inations, received and disbursed, in over forty countries in Europe 
and Asia, in the year ending August 31st 1948, some six million dollars 
in cash and forty million pounds of contributed supplies. While the 
need is expected to continue and to call for even more sacrificial 
giving, the mounting cost of living in the United States and the 
increasing claims of the home Church confront the Christian public 
with what one American correspondent describes as ‘a financial 
difficulty and an ethical quandary’. The double challenge of evangel- 
ism at home (with the increasing shift in the population to the 
west coast making particular claims), and of the contribution in 
men and funds to the task of evangelism overseas, has given further 
stimulus to efforts for greater unity. Negotiations between the 
Reformed Church in America and the United Presbyterians, and 
between the Congregational Christian and the Evangelical: and 
Reformed Churches have moved, it is reported, a stage nearer 
completion, a fact which is of importance for the pooling of mis- 
sionary resources which is implied; while on the national scale, 
‘significant progress’ is reported towards the formation of one 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in America, of which the 
Foreign Missions Conference might form a component part. 
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In those spheres of urban and rural activity in which co-operation 
between the denominations is a long-established practice, there are 
further developments of significance and guidance for the Church 
overseas: we note the creation of a joint commission on the urban 
Church, preparations for a large-scale convocation on the subject 
and the holding of city church ‘workshops’ which faced realistically 
the spiritual perils of the urban Christian community. Experiments 
on the rural field have included a ‘workshop in rural worship’ held at 
Bridgewater, Virginia. Here the emphasis on the need to give greater 
centrality to worship evoked much pressure both for the more 
thorough training of the rural Christian worker in the arts of worship 
and for the more fundamental inculcation of devotional practices and 
disciplines into Christian family life. 

Interconfessional contact has been further ensured on the 
American scene by the establishment of the Russian Orthodox 
Academy of St Vladimir. It is accommodated at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York and is closely linked up with Columbia 
University, an arrangement which provides an interconfessional 
relationship which is regarded as unique of its kind. 

In GreaT BRITAIN, the year has brought much celebration of 
historic anniversaries: the 25oth of the S.P.C.K, the 2ooth of 
Charles Wesley’s foundation of Kingswood School, the rs5oth of the 
Church Missionary Society and the 1ooth of St Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, all of them foundations intimately bound up with the 
cause of evangelism. Personal contact with leaders in the Church 
overseas, on their way to and from world Christian gatherings, has 
been rich and varied; and opportunities to bring home the realities 
of the world Church have been happily and imaginatively seized. 

An important development in promoting concern for missions 
is the setting up, within the framework of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies, of a ‘Schools Group’, charged with arousing 
missionary interest within the new secondary modern and grammar 
schools, and with the establishment of contact with the more senior 
classes which, since the raising of the school-leaving age, the schools 
now accommodate. The Group’s activities are closely related to 
those of the ‘S.C.M. in Schools’, set up four years ago, which is 
strongly represented on it. The appointment by the Student 
Christian Movement of a second missionary secretary gives further 
strength to the approach to educated young people. 

Facilities for common consultation on the rural field, between 
missionaries, candidates in training, representatives of farming 
enterprises in Britain and other agricultural specialists, meet with 
increasing appreciation; and a further development arising out of 
the rural life conferences, the organization of which by the C.M.S. 
has become an annual event, is the decision to set up an ‘Institute 
of Rural Life at Home and Overseas’. 

5 
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Missions in Great Britain have lost a generous supporter in the 
death of Dr Edward Cadbury, whose many benefactions included 
the foundation of the William Paton Lectureship at Selly Oak. 

With the growth of common responsibilities in the Pacific area, 
the strength of co-operative forces available in the National Mis- 
sionary Councils of AUSTRALIA and NEw ZEALAND assumes ever 
greater significance. Their solidarity of common concern has been 
strikingly confirmed by their initiative in the organization of the 
conference held at Morpeth, N.S.W, on the needs of the Christian 
enterprise in the South Pacific, to which reference has been made 
above. The emphasis laid at that meeting on more adequate 
provision for specialized missionary training, more particularly 
on the anthropological side, has been further voiced in the pressure 
for anthropological courses in Australian universities adapted to the 
time that missionary students can give. We note also the establish 
ment, under the National Missionary Council of Australia, of the 
Pacific Literature Society. The representation of the two Councils 
on the East Asia Commission of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches, through a ‘corres- 
ponding member’, broadens the Commission’s framework; and the 
provision of the missionary viewpoint in the South Pacific Com- 
mission is ensured in the appointment of the Rev. J. W. Burton, 
formerly secretary of the N.M.C., as a Commissioner for 
Australia. 

In the SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, missionary consolidation goes 
forward. In SWEDEN, we note the formation of an Africa committee 
within the Swedish Missionary Council, a development greatly 
welcomed in the corresponding committees of other missionary 
councils and in Africa missionary activities in general. The link 
with Africa, moreover, is further strengthened by the election of the 
first bishop of the Church of Sweden to become head of the mission 
in Zululand. In Norway, the ‘Egede Instituttet’, founded in 1947 
on the initiative of Dr O. G. Myklebust, Associate Professor of 
Missions at the Church Faculty, Oslo, for the promotion of mis- 
sionary study and missionary advocacy, has won the support of a 
large number of local associations and unites the different denomina- 
tions in the common task of missionary study. The Institute’s 
pnt review, Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon, promotes missionary 

iscussion at a high level. In DENMarK, the initiative of the Oecu- 
menical Institute is steadily promoting a sense of common fellowship 
and co-operation which reflects itself clearly in missionary activities. 
In the ‘religious weeks’, in the conducting of which the Institute is 
now experimenting, the participation of speakers from other countries 
is a significant feature. Plans now under discussion for the possible 
introduction into the Church of a new office for laymen, to enable 
them to act as ‘parish assistants’, is of much interest in connexion 
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with the general concern with the réle of the laity. We note, finally, 
the allocation by the Danish Bible Society of 100,000 Kronen for 
the publication of Bibles in Germany. 

Missionary planning in THE NETHERLANDS continues to benefit 
strongly from the more widely representative character acquired by 
the Missionary Council since its reconstitution in 1946, (and at 
whose generous invitation the meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council took place at Oegstgeest in September). The 
Council has issued the first part of a report on education in Indonesia; 
and its monthly magazine, De Heerbaan, first published in 1948, 
makes a valuable contribution to the missionary debate. 

The missionary strength, actual and potential, of GERMANY is 
indicated by the fact that some 444 missionaries are at present at 
work on the field, in South and South-west Africa, China, Japan 
and certain islands of the South-seas, where facilities for service 
are now available. Another three hundred, many of them with 
long experience overseas, are ready to go abroad as the opportunity 
offers. Openings in India and New Guinea are still of a more limited 
kind, while for the present the fields in East and West Africa, 
Indonesia and Palestine remain closed. The currency reform has 
inevitably had an adverse effect on missionary funds, which had 
accumulated to a considerable sum pending facilities for disburse- 
ment. We note with pleasure that the Evangelische Missions- 
Zeitschrift is to re-appear at the New Year. 

In SWITZERLAND, the secretaryship of the Evangelical Missionary 
Council, which occupies a particularly central position in world 
missionary counsels, passes to the Rev. A. Berchten, of the Mission 
Philafricaine en Angola, upon the return of Dr E. M. Kellerhals, 
after invaluable service as secretary both of the Council and of the 
Basel Mission, to a pastoral charge in his own Church. The year is 
regarded as a ‘missions year’, for measures adopted to promote 
greater responsibility for the support of Missions within the parishes 
have resulted not only in increased giving, at a critical moment in 
Mission finances, but in the stimulation of greater personal concern 
for the work itself. We record with regret the death of the veteran 
missionary, Pasteur Loze, of the Mission Suisse dans I’ Afrique du Sud. 

From FRANCE, again, the Paris Mission records a year of some 
economic adversity. The devaluation of the franc has radically 
affected the relation of the mission’s capital funds and income to 
its commitments on the field; and possibilities of retrenchment, at 
least for the time being, have to be faced. The situation, however, 
has revealed in striking fashion the mission’s vitality and the strength 
of the tradition, which missionary history so often records, that a 
moment of adversity is one at which to advance. Identification of 
the Mission with the Church, for example, has gained in reality 
through the appointment of Pasteur Mare Boegner, President of the 
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Protestant Federation of France, as President of the Mission in 
succession to Pasteur Merle d’Aubigny, whose death we greatly 
regret to record. A youth commission has been formed, in close 
association with a number of national youth movements, and 
missionaries specially qualified for work among young people, in 
particular in the urban centres, are being appointed to the field 
overseas. The further provision of missionary courses within the 
faculties of theology, such as those recently given in the universities 
of Strasburg and Montpellier, continues to be urged, looking 
ultimately towards the establishment of Chairs of ‘Missiology’. 

On the oecumenical scale of consultation, the year has been the 
richest since the Tambaram meeting in 1938. We include later in 
this issue of the Review an impression of the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches by one who is equally identified with 
the life of a great Church in the West and with its concern for world 
evangelism. ‘The significance of the participation of a fair proportion 
of younger church leaders and the presence in one capacity or 
another of those who subsequently took part in the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, speaks for itself. If to those, 
from East or West, who are primarily concerned with the mission 
to the non-Christian world, there seemed at Amsterdam to be a 
conspicuous preoccupation with the West, none the less it brought 
home the challenge to refocus the scene and to re-chart the map of 
the non-Christian world. The meetings both at Amsterdam and at 
Oegstgeest threw up a number of tasks which can only be fulfilled 
by the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council acting together; and the appointment by the former body 
of a secretary with special responsibility for maintaining contact 
with developments in evangelism has outstanding importance. 

The Assembly’s deliberations, moreover, on the! significance 
of the laity, and on the life and work of women in the Church, 
should also be examined in relation to the increasitg initiative 
displayed by laymen and women in the younger churches. 

We extend here a hearty welcome to the World Council’s 
quarterly journal, the Ecumenical Review, the first issue of which 
appeared on the eve of the Amsterdam Assembly. 

The Oegstgeest gathering, at its main and subsidiary meetings, 
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worked out plans that are closely related to much that is recorded | 


above. Research activities, confirmed at Oegstgeest, for instance, 
include a comprehensive study of available facilities within the 
younger churches for theological training, and active participation 
in the investigations to be undertaken jointly with the International 
African Institute, the Colonial Office and specialists from the Roman 
Catholic Church, into African marriage and family life. 

As a result of the pressure which was apparent at the Whitby, 
Ontario, meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1947, 
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regional consultation between the countries of the Far East had 
already been inaugurated in February with a conference convened 
jointly by the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches at Manila, Philippines; and a further stage 
was reached with sessions at Oegstgeest, when plans for a full 
East Asia conference, to be held in October 1949, if possible at 
Hangchow, were worked out. 

he sense of Christian solidarity that lay behind the foundation 
of the ‘orphaned missions’ fund in the war years re-affirmed itself 
unanimously at Oegstgeest, in the recognition that the dilemma 
confronting both German and French missions through currency 
reform and devaluation, and other missions through exchange 
restrictions, required the fund to continue in being, with the ex- 
pectation of even heavier demands upon it than hitherto, for another 
five years. It was anticipated that in the United States, Church 
World Service would contribute generous aid to the goal of a 
continuing fund of $280,000 for inter-mission aid which the Council 
has set itself to raise; while in Britain, the proposal that the appeal 
should be jointly sponsored with ‘Christian Reconstruction in 
Europe’ is under consideration. If, as is hoped, this course is pur- 
sued, it should do much to amplify the picture of the needs of the 
European churches with a presentation of their missionary obliga- 
tions overseas. 

At several points in this Survey the question of religious liberty 
comes up; and here we record that, as was reported at Oegstgeest, 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, jointly 
maintained by the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council, has throughout the year enjoyed ready access 
to the commission of United Nations which is engaged in drafting 
an International Bill of Human Rights. The representations made 
by the Commission of the Churches have been reinforced by 
resolutions of Christian Councils and church bodies in many parts 
of the world, identifying themselves with the principles on which 
the Bill is grounded. Among these resolutions, that of United Bible 
Societies, passed at its Dunblane meeting in June, expressed special 
concern for ‘the right and freedom of all people to circulate, receive 
and read the Holy Scriptures’. 

No justice can ever be done in the space at our disposal to the 
art played in evangelism, year by year, by the Bible itself. Figures, 
owever, tell a graphic tale with brevity: The British and Foreign 

Bible Society records the publication of the Bible, in the last two 
years, in whole or in part, in eight new languages (two for Asia, 
five for Africa and one for Latin America); while the American 
Bible Society, in addition to a number of new translations (four for 
Latin America, two for Africa, one for the Pacific Islands and one 
for the Philippines), computes that ‘more whole Bibles—829, 737 
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—were issued from the Bible House in New York in 1947 than 
in any preceding year’. We note, too, for all that it implies of fellow- 
ship and of devotion to an absorbing task, the conference of Bible 
translators held at Woudschoten, in ‘THE NETHERLANDS, last spring, 
under United Bible Societies leadership; and we offer our deep 
sympathy to that body in the death of its Secretary-designate, Dr 
John R. Temple, of which we learn as we go to press. The Bible, 
moreover, comes out more strongly every year as a bulwark in the 
life of a Christian community. A striking instance of this fact was 
revealed in the discussions of the group appointed at Oegstgeest to 
discuss Communism, where representatives of churches as far apart 
as FINLAND and CEYLON attributed their resistance to Communism 
to basic foundation in the Bible. 

Communism, indeed, among all the many problems over which 
worldwide discussion has ranged in a memorable year, offers the 
Christian Church its most formidable challenge and compels it to 
look deeply into its own task. Qualifying assent, in the sense of 
recognizing the basic principles of justice and humanity on which 
the original Communist doctrine stands, is generally apparent in the 
declarations of Lambeth, Amsterdam and Oegstgeest. The traditional 
concern, however, in judging Communism, to present the correspond- 
ing evils in the Capitalist system begins to be counterbalanced, in the 
testimony of those who have lived under a Communist régime, by 
a sense of the menace of totalitarian control which now dominates 
the Communist technique, and the issue at stake is seen to be the 
basic one of freedom. For the Christian Church, therefore, it is 
not a matter of joining issue aggressively with Communism.or with 
any other form of oppression to which, in an age of technocracy, 
men and women are exposed, but of giving positive, constructive 
demonstration of the way to the freedom which all men find in 
Christ and of setting a standard in care for the oppressed and the 
hungry and the homeless which will outstrip the materialist 
philosophy from the start. Notable expression of this conviction 
has come in recent months. It stands out, for instance, in the declara- 
tion of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in 
Pasteur Marc Boegner’s Burge Lecture on ‘Christianity and Euro- 
pean Civilization’ and in the Archbishop of York’s recent address 
to the Industrial Christian Fellowship. The witness, in love and 
service, which such a response requires is one which the Christian 
Mission is called upon at every turn to bear, not in mere repudiation 
of any lesser doctrine, but in ongoing, committed obedience to Him 
Who gave His life as ransom for many. M. S. 


N.G. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


hea the expectation of a fuller survey which a Roman Catholic 
writer has undertaken to contribute to an early issue of the 
Review, we include here what are little more than notes on the 
contemporary situation among Roman Catholic missions. 

All reports confirm the immensity of the task and opportunity 
in JAPAN; and though over two hundred missionaries have gone to 
serve there since the end of the war, two thousand, it is estimated, 
would be nearer the number needed. According to the latest statistics, 
Priests, Brothers and Sisters number 2781, of whom 1947 are 
Japanese. Rebuilding progresses: in the Tokyo archdiocese, for 
instance, where only eight out of twenty-one churches escaped 
destruction, there is now a temporary church, even if only a quonset 
hut, in each parish. The International College of the Sacred Heart, 
the first girls’ school of college grade to be established under Roman 
Catholic auspices in Japan, was opened in Tokyo in May, as was a 
new school of nursing, under the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, 
to be maintained in Tokyo in connexion with their International 
Hospital. Much stress is laid on the opportunities for the Church 
in the industrial world. All reports bear out the sense of disorienta- 
tion apparent among the workers, among whom, in the face of the 
ever-present influence of Communism, the need for the guiding 
and uplifting strength of the Christian faith is outstanding. A 
Jesuit missionary has established strong contacts with the Labour 
Movement, among trade union leaders and others, and his lectures 
to workers have been followed by discussion that is profoundly 
indicative of the prevailing loss of a sense of spiritual direction. 

Reports of conditions confronting the Church in the Communist- 
controlled areas of CHINA reveal a distressing picture of persecution 
and indeed of martyrdom, in which both Chinese and European 
priests figure, though the former have suffered with particular 
severity. ‘The destruction of the Cistercian monastery at Yankiaping, 
Chahar Province, is cited in an authoritative Roman Catholic organ 
as an instance of the ruthlessness of Communist policy, in which 
widespread looting and desecration of churches and their appropria- 
tion for secular purposes contribute to the eradication of the Church 
on which the Communists are clearly bent. The story is one which a 
writer in the Tablet describes as ‘a grim and heroic record of patient 
work being undone, of long lives of obscure and tireless service 
crowned with martyrdom, of the Church destroyed and yet ever 
indestructible’. Policy in the matter of the withdrawal of missionaries 
is difficult to keep track of in a situation which has fluctuated for 
many months and which now develops rapidly from day to day. 
We note, however, some transference of personnel, such as that of 
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workers of the Quebec Foreign Missionary Society to a new field 
in the Kunming diocese, Yunnan Province. 

There are brighter aspects to the picture. We note a generous 
allocation to Roman Catholic medical work from the fourteenth 
instalment of the British United Aid to China Fund. It will be used, 
we read, for the rehabilitation of hospitals materially damaged in 
the war with Japan, for the further extension of hospital services 
and for the maintenance of other welfare enterprises. 

There are evidences in South China, in the province of Kwangsi, 
of mass conversions to Christianity, begun in the city of Liuchow, 
at the time of the city’s destitution, when Roman Catholic priests 
set a fine example of service, and later again at Pinchan in the sub- 
prefecture of Chungtu, and elsewhere in the region. 

The National Catholic Education Conference—the first all-China 
gathering to be held since before the war with Japan—took place 
in Shanghai in February. A notable feature, and one that was 
favoured in all cases in which discussion of doctrine was not required, 
was the participation of a non-Roman Catholic delegate, who urged 
joint action in the promotion of Christian education. 

In PAKISTAN similar responsibilities to those recorded in the 
corresponding section of this Survey confront the Church in the 
matter of the Christian agricultural workers in the West Punjab. 
Efforts are being made to help them, as displaced persons, to find 
employment on colonization projects, though adjustment is not easy. 
There is much support for a joint approach on their behalf with 
non-Roman Catholic authorities to the Pakistan Government. 

Concern has been apparent in the Central Provinces of INDIA 
over the Public Safety Bill, which became law in June, and clause 
13 of which, in the interest of ensuring freedom from coercion, 
prohibits conversions save in the presence of a district- or sub- 
divisional-magistrate. The Jubbulpore Catholic Association addressed 
a memorandum to the Government assuring it of wholehearted 
support in measures for the maintenance of law and order, but 
seeing in clause 13 a challenge to a fundamental human right. (The 
clause has now, we learn, been withdrawn.) 

The letter addressed by the Pope to the Hierarchy of India at 
the New Year has brought much impetus to Catholic Action (formally 
established in India in 1945). In it his Holiness stressed the vital 
nature ‘at this juncture’ of the collaboration of the laity and com- 
mended the formation of the ‘Catholic Bishops’ Conference of 
India’, charged with the direction of Catholic Action on an all-India 
basis. Local associations are being organized in every parish under 
diocesan Boards. Emphasis is laid on the réle of the social worker 
from both the professional and the vocational point of view. A 
Roman Catholic school of social science, it is felt, might ultimately 
be established, when a more encouraging response among students 
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becomes apparent. We record the appointment of the first Apostolic 
Internuncio to the Government of India, who presented his creden- 
tials in August. 

The Church in CrYLon has celebrated the centenary of the 
arrival of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 

In PALESTINE, the Roman Catholic Church has shared in the 
common experience of the hindrance, sometimes to the point of 
immobilization, of missionary work. Many adjustments in the use 
and distribution of personnel have taken place: the Emmaus 
Seminary in Tiberias, for instance, has been evacuated and its 
students transferred to Jerusalem, while in Haifa the Church 
undertook the removal of hundreds of Arab children to Lebanon 
and elsewhere. A number of schools have inevitably been closed and 
the teachers temporarily transferred to other countries. 

The work in AFRica shows a steady consolidation of the life of 
the Church. We note the ordination of the first two priests of the 
Vicariate of Foumban, Cameroon, members of the Bamiléké tribe 
who were trained at the Intervicarial Seminary, Yaoundé (which, 
since its foundation in 1927 under Benedictine direction, has 
produced sixty-one vocations to the priesthood). It is anticipated 
that the Native clergy in Cameroon will before long be sufficient to 
minister to the whole Roman Catholic community, and that extension 
of missionary work among on anne and Muslims will be possible. 
We learn also that the new Representative Assembly of Cameroon, 
the majority of whose members are African, has voted subsidies 
to mission schools equal to those paid to public schools. 

In Uganda, thirty-two per cent of the total population of 
2,966,595, it is claimed, belong to the Roman Catholic Church, 
which + 114 Native priests. In Congo, again, in the mission of 
Kisantu, the number of African priests has grown, since the first 
ordination in 1937, to a total of twenty-seven. 

Reports of conditions in Mapacascar bear out the reality of the 
pagan background against which missionary work still goes on. 

he rebellion is recognized as a genuine expression of an intense 
desire for freedom from western domination, but ‘sorcerers’, while 
they did not instigate the rebellion, took full advantage, it is com- 
monly agreed, of the prevalent unrest, and were responsible for the 
particularly fanatical atmosphere which characterized the whole 
scene. Roman Catholic missionaries who have lived through the 
rebellion emphasize the Church’s task to seek and understand the 
mind and soul of the Malagasy in what is described as ‘un pays 
passionnant, en pleine évolution’, and to strive to bring a Christian 
civilization to birth. 

The challenge of Latin America, with its population of 
140,000,000, has been clearly reiterated in the course of the year, 
and the need for a vast increase, estimated at 46,000, in the number 
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of priests and in other vocations to service in Latin America, was 
in fact a recent ‘missionary intention’ issued from the Vatican. 
Recommendations of a Maryknoll Missioner, after a tour of the 
area, turn largely on the need for the more strongly established 
sections of the Roman Catholic community to form foreign missions 
of their own, as has been done in Colombia and Mexico, to push out 
into the unevangelized areas and, in doing so, to extend their own 
horizons. The relative dearth of vocations is attributed to ‘the almost 
total absence of a middle class’ in Latin America, while the low 
economic level at which many people live is presented as a challenge 
to a wider and bolder programme of social service, in accordance 
with recent Papal Encyclicals. As an instance of the penetration of 
new fields, we note the weekly flights undertaken by Spanish 
Capuchins over the virgin forest-land inhabited by the Motilone 
tribes of north-west Venezuela, dropping packages of food and 
clothing as a means of winning the people’s confidence for later 
contact when a place of landing—a problem at present unsolved 
—has been found. 

In the West, a significant development in FRANCE is the addition 
of a third chamber to Parliament, the Assembly of the French 
Union, to be concerned with matters affecting the colonies and 
protectorates overseas, all of which are represented in it. This new 
body has two Roman Catholic missionaries in its membership, 
one of them elected by the people of the islands of St Pierre and 
Miquelon, Newfoundland, and the other, a widely-travelled specialist 
in missionary questions, appointed by the Christian Democratic 
Party. In Paris also has been established an international secretariat 
for lay missionary activity. It is to include in its work, in addition 
to the co-ordination of lay efforts on behalf of missions, the main- 
tenance of fellowship between European students and those from 
overseas who are studying in European universities, and who all 
too frequently align themselves with Marxian organizations. The 
promotion of the lay apostolate was also the primary concern of the 
international missionary congress organized by Pax Romana at 
Louvain, BELGIUM, in April, more especially in connexion with the 
approach to the ‘élite’. The demand from China for Christian 
professional men and women was specially stressed. 

The foregoing Survey records much activity in the field of 
‘audio-visual aids’. We close these notes with a reference to a 
distinguished Roman Catholic contribution to missionary propaganda 
in the film, Visitation, a vivid and moving presentation of the work 
of the Medical Missionaries of Mary among the lepers of Nigeria. 


M.S. 
N.G. 
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CHARLES HARVEY FAHS 


he the sudden death of Charles Harvey Fahs, in the summer of 

1948, there passed from our present sight one of the most 
useful and widely trusted members of the missionary fellowship. 
The son of a Methodist minister who had served in communities 
not far removed from pioneer conditions, from his earliest years 
Fahs had been surrounded by the atmosphere of missions. During 
his undergraduate course at Northwestern University he was caught 
up in the Student Volunteer Movement, then in the heyday of its 
youthful enthusiasm, and was active in enlisting those about him in 
its purpose and membership. During his student days he was 
assistant editor of Association Men and later managing editor of the 
Intercollegian. It was natural that he should early become associated 
with John R. Mott, then the Chairman of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. He gave months of his time to assembling the data 
which formed the basis for Dr (then Mr) Mott’s The Evangelization 
of the World in this Generation, a book which had an enormous 
influence. He later assisted Dr Mott as secretary (1911-14) and in 
gathering materials for others of the latter’s studies. From 1902 to 
1911 he was missionary editor of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In his own right he was the author 
or joint author of several books, largely of a statistical nature and 
intimately associated with the Christian world mission. He was one 
of the editors of the World Atlas of Christian Missions (1911), and of 
the World Missionary Atlas (1925). He was joint author of 7he Open 
Door, A Challenge to Missionary Advance (1903), author of America’s 
Stake in the Far East (1920), America’s Stake in Europe (1921), The 
Unfinished Evangelistic Task (1928), Trends in Protestant Giving (1929) 
and Conspectus of Co-operative Missionary Enterprises (1935). He 
shared in important surveys. He travelled extensively in connexion 
with missions, notably in the Orient in 1912-14, in Africa in 1918-19 
and in Asia in 1939. 

When Dr Mott obtained the funds which made possible the 
Missionary Research Library, he did so in the hope that the mission 
boards would use the collection to give scholarly assistance and 
undergirding to their operations. To aed the new undertaking he 
turned, almost inevitably, to Fahs. To that collection and its purposes 
Fahs gave the major portion of his time and energy from its inception 
until his retirement in the summer of 1948. He planned and assembled 
the collection, making of it one of the most extensive libraries of 
Protestant Foreign Missions. 

But Fahs was more than an expert in research and a librarian. 
He was a missionary to missionaries. He was intimate with the 
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leaders of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America and 
was a member of its Secretarial Council. From its inception he was 
close to the International Missionary Council. He was a delegate 
of his church to the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 
1910 from which came the International Missionary Council, and he 
was present at the enlarged meetings of the latter body at Jerusalem 
in 1928 and Tambaram in 1938. For several years he was American 
editorial adviser to the International Review of Missions. Modest and 
self-effacing, he conceived his function as being the stimulation of 
thought among those responsible for the guidance of foreign missions. 
He was at his best in personal conference and in the informal give 
and take of small groups of missionary leaders. There he was always 
heard with respect. Often he would listen to a discussion, making 
no comment, - visibly stirred to utterance, he would rise, and 
with fire and cogency express his thoughts in clear, crisp language. 
He had taken pains to mn himself master of details, as his published 
studies show, but in such intimate fellowships he was most concerned 
with comprehensive strategy. He strove to see the world as a whole, 
to discern and understand the movements which were sweeping 
across it and to interpret their significance for the mission of the 
Church. He was eager to have missions keep abreast of their changing 
environments. ‘Wake up: Work together’ was his charge to the 
missionary forces. He insisted upon facing what he believed to be 
facts, no matter how disconcerting they might be. He was impressed 
with what he regarded as the drift towards secularism and often 
commented on the fashion in which many children of parents who 
were committed to the missionary enterprise had ceased to be gripped 
by the convictions which had undergirded the faith of their elders. 
He was distrustful of the optimism which characterized man 
missionary enthusiasts, especially those professionally charged with 
promotion and the raising of funds. His friends and colleagues often 
disagreed with him, but when once he had stated his case he did 
not argue, but was content to let his words sink in and by their logic 
work whatever conviction might follow. He was the soul of loyalty, 
was marked by granite-like integrity and was completely free from 
self-seeking. 

The great transition came as he would have wished. Because of 
age (he had already served beyond the normal limit), he had retired 
from the Missionary Research Library and had had the satisfaction 
of seeing his successor, an admirable choice, installed. He was at the 
summer camp in Canada where for many seasons he had found 
refreshment of body and spirit. For years he had worked under the 
physical handicap of an uncertain heart. Without a long or painful 
illness that organ suddenly failed him and he peacefully went on his 
way. We who remain are for ever the richer for him and his 
friendship. K. S. L. 























THE THIRD WAY 
AN INTERPRETATION AND CRITICISM OF AMSTERDAM 


By DR KARL HARTENSTEIN 


THE NUMBER OF THE WEST 


‘iw Editor of the largest church paper in Germany, Das Sonn- 
tagsblatt, recently pointed out how very much to-day ‘the 
idea of the third’ is the idea of the West. The number Three has 
become once more, in the sphere of history and politics, a magical, 
mysterious number, in which are contained the search for a synthesis 
and all the hope for a new way which comprehends the numbers 
One and Two, mysteriously, in a new unity. 

If in the sphere of history, the Editor maintains, we speak of the 
third way, we mean—as opposed to the Middle Ages and the modern 
era up till now—the specific epoch in history in which we stand and 
which, though it has yet no name, incorporates, in contrast to past 
eras, a new, living unity. One clue to this epoch stands out in all 
clarity. It is to become an epoch of world unity, and for that reason 
it is the final epoch for the West. 

In the sphere of home and foreign politics, therefore, the number 
Three acquires for the West a new and central position. The West 
stands between the political contrasts of Capitalism and Communism, 
of Democracy and the Totalitarian State, as we see very clearly in 
the political shape of Britain to-day. France and Italy are passing 
through a similar experience, with the pendulum swinging ever 
more significantly to the extreme of either left or right, while efforts 
are made to develop ‘the third force’, to bridge the gulf between 
opposing ideologies and to discover a new synthesis which will set 
those nations on a healthy course. 

But, so far, the mony of the third number seems only to apply 
in theory. The idea of the third way has not yet developed any 
transforming strength that will set the nations of the West, in their 
internal and external politics, on a new way between right and left, 
between East and West. Nor has the western man yet been so far 
transformed that he can take command of the situation that will be 
created by the tearing asunder of the two extremes. 

Now, it is remarkable that at the first World Assembly of the 
Churches at Amsterdam, in almost every question that was discussed, 
the idea of the third way came out, either expressly or by implication, 
with a decisive significance. It was as though the old imperialistic 
Europe had indeed come to an end, but that the decisive Christian 
inheritance of the West had revealed itself for the churches of the 
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world in the oecumenical movement itself, in the striving of the 
churches towards unity. It was as though here in Christendom the 
third way was suddenly proclaiming itself as a legitimate inheritance 
from Christianity of old, and was imbuing mankind in its bewilder- 
ment and despair with a new and resolute hope. 


Tue CHRISTIAN CHURCH AS THE THIRD RACE 


There is no doubt that the young Christian Church of the earl 
centuries was possessed of a sense of history of a peculiar kind: 
We Christians are the new people; we are neither pagans nor Jews; 
we are the new third race, the new mankind, the new historical 
power, called to overcome the old forces. The conception of the 
Christian Church as the third race was deeply rooted in the fact 
that primitive Christians had an eschatological understanding of 
history, indeed, for the Church, eschatology and history were 
inseparable. “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at 
hand’ (Mark 1, 15). Thus the proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ begins. The time of the old Covenant, and of the history of 
the nations before Christ, belongs to the days of old, to a period of 
expectation and of advent. With the coming of the Redeemer of the 
world, the present acquired the significance of the decisive time of 
all time, the significance of the time of joy and jubilation and fulfil- 
ment. The future was only the expectation of the end, of an eschato- 
logical new hour, which men knew was near at hand, the second 
coming of the Redeemer, to judge and to create all things new. 
The time between the first and the second coming of Jesus, between 
the Cross and the Kingdom, seemed only a short transition period, 
the duration of which was determined by the three-fold mystery of 
the Church, as the eschatological Community of the End, the preaching 
and proclamation of the Christian message as the final call to man- 
kind to make up its mind and to repent and the World Mission itself 
as the last ‘withholding power’ (11, Thess. 2, 6) before the end should 
come. The Gospel of the Kingdom must first be preached to all 
nations, and then the end will come. 

This conception of the Church as the third race, which is peculiar 
to primitive Christianity, is only to be understood on the basis of 
the eschatological interpretation of history. The pagan era and the 
era of the Jews is over; the time of Christ and of His community has 
come. It is a conception which is revealed and indeed fulfilled in 
the very foundations of the meaning of history. It needed but one 
last step to the coming of the Dominion of God, and history is at 
an end. The Church as the third race already preaches to.the old 
era the coming of the new. The Church is the forerunner, the 
prelude to the Kingdom of God, or, as Paul, James and the author 
of Revelation have it, ‘these were redeemed from among men, being 
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the firstfruits unto God’ (Revelation xiv, 4); ‘they which have the 
firstfruits of the Spirit’ (Romans vill, 23); ‘a kind of firstfruits 
of His creatures’ (James I, 18). 

For primitive Christianity, the Church is the third race, its way 
the third way which alone leads to the goal and which alone reveals 
the meaning of God’s plan of salvation for His people. It is as 
though we to-day were rediscovering this eschatological interpretation 
of the history of the Church and of the nations. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE THIRD Way AT AMSTERDAM 


It is the purpose of this article to interpret to the Church, as the 
third race, the work of the first World Assembly of Churches in 
Amsterdam in the light of the third way. This is not an arbitrary 
approach, for in all four sections the idea of the third way is presented 
as the solution in a quite remarkable manner. 

The report of the first section, on the nature of the Church, 
takes as its standpoint the fact that the way of the Church follows 
neither confessionalism nor the adjustment of the confessions one 
to another, but follows, rather, the line of the oneness of the Divine 
community within the nations, the line of the Church of the nations, 
and of common intercession before God in many varied and 
multiple tongues and forms. 

The report of the second section makes clear that the Church is 
not only a worshipping Church, nor, at the same time, only a serving 
Church which devotes its strength to the world’s social and political 
need. It is, even more, a witnessing Church, which unites in itself 
both its forces, the liturgical and the diaconal. 

In the third section it was obvious that the Church is not to 
install itself either with capitalism or with communism, but must 
find the new, third way, and must find itself in freedom and justice. 

And in the same way, the fourth section maintained that the 
Church cannot ally itself either with the democracy of the West or 
with the totalitarian system of the East, but must find the new, 
third way, and with it, renewed and sanctified, freedom and 
community. 

In the whole trend of the discussion in the sections, moreover, 
a new, third attitude found expression. There was nothing of the 
rival polemics which characterized many deliberations in the old 
days. Nor was it a matter of being moderately irenic, after the 
manner of recent conferences. The sections discovered, rather, just 
that third approach in which contrasts and tensions were openly 
expressed for the sake of truth, but within the oneness of the mystical 
Body of Christ. The idea of discussion, maintained by the strength 


of unity in diversity, was a new and fruitful interpretation of 
1 Cor. 12. 
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Even in discussing how the World Council of Churches is to be 
formed, this third way was visible. It was not to be a super-Church, 
directed on hierarchical and centralized lines, nor yet a loose-knit 
association held together by religious or social interests. The World 
Council of Churches, as Dr Visser ’t Hooft’s phrase has it, is to be 
‘a body in which and through which, when it pleases God, a fore- 
taste of the Una Sancta is given’, and therefore the vessel for the 
miracle of the unity of God’s community on earth. 

Finally, and quite surprisingly, this third way was evident in the 
fact that neither the Roman Catholic Church nor the Orthodox 
Churches of the Moscow Patriarchate took part. For while we 
accepted Dr Karl Barth’s warning ‘that God is in this way perhaps 

iving us a sign, by which He wishes to free us of any illusion that 

ere we can build a tower, the top of which reaches to Heaven’, the 
refusal of the Church of Rome and the Church of Moscow to take 
part in the oecumenical movement gave us in itself a further insight 
into the new, free and third way. The Roman Catholic Church has 
identified itself since Augustine with the Kingdom of God. That 
is the extreme form of Confessionalism. The Russian Church, at 
any rate in its leadership, is largely the tool of a pan-Slavic and 
therefore secular and political idea. It is treading a secular road 
which in the acutest possible form signifies the dissolution of the 
Church in the world. Both standpoints are impossible and forbidden 
to the oecumenical movement, for it was called into being to tread 
a new, third, free way, but one which, as in the days of the early 
Church, derives its meaning from eschatology. 

But most amazing of all at Amsterdam was the fact that, though 
hesitant and still groping, this eschatological outlook emerged with 
surprising clarity on this very matter of a new, third way of Christen- 
dom. The Assembly was in no doubt as to its attitude to Rome and 
Moscow: The Roman Catholic Church, claiming to be identical 
with the Kingdom of God, knows no genuine eschatology; while 
the Russian Church, at any rate in its official pronouncements, has 
made itself one with the secular, messianic hope of a kingdom of 
justice and freedom which will come about through men, through 
a new class. Thus, neither Church can understand the true eschato- 
logical message of the New Testament. That is God’s charge to the 
oecumenical movement. 


NEITHER CONFESSIONALISM NOR RELATIVISM 


The report of Section I sums up its conclusions at the outset: 
‘Notwithstanding our divisions, we are one in Jesus Christ.’ At 
seven basic points this unity is worked out and the directions in 
which we still remain divided are humbly and soberly faced. This 
unity is the very unity of the Body of Christ, which forbids the 
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churches to rest in their present separations but leads them on in 
the hope of full, visible unity. 

On these lines, a new, third way comes into sight. The fact 
that Christendom is so rent was, according to both the Lutherans 
and the Orthodox Church, a sign of infidelity, of disobedience to 
God’s promises and to the miracle of the undivided Christ. Thus, 
two courses were avoided: on the one hand, confessional relativity, 
in which unity is conceived of as something organic which finds 
expression in a multitude of churches and a variety of confessions, 
ignoring the fact that the confession of every Church is a decisive 
witness to God’s truth and may not be made relative. On the other 
hand the confessionalist course was avoided in which unity is seen 
as something which had once been a reality in the history of the 
Church and is now lost. This danger threatened from the Anglican 
and from the Lutheran and Orthodox side. But it was avoided. 
A new, third way revealed itself, showing the unity of the Church 
as a gift of the grace of the Lord who founded the Church, which 
we in faith take hold of ever anew. It is precisely this new, third 
way, the unity of the Church in Christ and faith in Christ as the 
witness to the unity of the churches, which distinguishes the work 
of Section I. The mystery of the ‘one flock and one shepherd’ is 
without doubt there in the Kingdom of God. The oecumenical 
way shows clearly the connexion of this new, third way with the 
‘given Word’ and with the reference to eschatological fulfilment, 
when the Head of Christendom shall appear. 

On the basis of this conception, moreover, was drawn up the 
constitution of the World Council, one article of which declares: 
‘The World Council of Churches is a community of Churches 
which recognize our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’. With 
that statement, in fact, all is said, and the new way which we must 
travel is marked out. In this same quarter also belong the attempts 
of the younger churches to found united churches, as in South India, 
but also in China, Japan and Africa, which the Assembly greeted 
with approval. It is noteworthy that at the conference of younger 
churches which took place at Bossey, Switzerland, after the 
Amsterdam Assembly, it was precisely from the Lutheran side that 
a gratifying encouragement came to proceed along this way, to 
loosen confessional forms, but at the same time strongly to undergird 
the structure with the Bible and constantly to warn the churches 
that the spirit of both nationalism and syncretism may find the 
way in. It is obvious that this new, third way of unity which has 
been attempted in South India is unthinkable without a constant, 
genuine revival of the Church by the Word of God. And there, in 
contrast to confessionalism and its self-assurance and to relativism 
and its uncertainty, lies the way of the oecumenical movement in 
the days ahead. At this point there is only one criticism to be made, 
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namely, that this third way has not yet found clear enough peter 
and its consequences can only be worked out therefore step by step. 
We are only on the threshold of a genuine oecumenical movement. 


THe WITNESSING CHURCH 


The basic concern of the work of Section II is indicated in the 
following words from the report: “To be faithful to the Gospel 
and to realize more fully its own nature as the Church.’ There, too, 
a new, third way is shown. On the one hand the Church must 
remain a worshipping Church, a community of those who listen 
to the Word and to whom the Sacrament is really administered. On 
the other, the Church has an abundance of tasks in the field of 
Christian charity, which were defined more especially in Sections III 
and IV. The Church has the diaconal office of seeking in all earnest- 
ness ‘to make of the Church in every place a voice for those who 
have no voice and a home where every man will be at home’ (as 
the Message of the Assembly puts it). But both tasks, the liturgical 
and the diaconal, are held together by the third mystery of the 
witnessing Church. Worship has the force of witness, according 
to Section II, only when ‘the outsider becomes aware that, when the 
Church speaks, it speaks of real things’. And the diaconal office 
demands of the Church, and above all, of each individual layman, 
‘to speak boldly’ (we quote from the Message again) ‘in Christ’s 
name both to those in power and to the people’, and to learn afresh 
‘what is the duty of the Christian man or woman in industry, in 
agriculture, in politics, in the professions and in the home’. That 
makes crystal clear the third way, which embraces both positive 
extremes and establishes the Church in the world to call people 
decisively to choose, to be God’s people in the world in witness to 
the truth. 

But then it must be emphatically affirmed that the Church is 
also something other than Christian civilization or a national Church. 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, in the most powerful address delivered 
to the Assembly, said: 


If the slogan that the Church should be the Church is to have a meaning 
other than its withdrawal from the world, must it not mean that by prayer 
and fasting it has at least extricated itself in some degree from its embarrass- 
ing alliances with this or that class, race and nation, so that it may speak 
the word of God more purely, and more forthrightly to each man and nation. 


That is a definition of the new, third, free way of the Church, 
which on the one hand releases the Church in all nations from the 
State, the race and any particular class, but which at the same time 
makes it, as a witnessing Church, a Church that is responsible for 
the nation, the races and the classes. In that way every individual 
member of the laity is summoned to take part in the task, which 
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the Assembly Message defines as saying ‘Yes’ and saying ‘No’, of 
preserving his own freedom to witness against either right or left 
and thus helping to win back the authority which is so noticeably 
lacking to our churches throughout the world. 

The report of Section II did not, it is true, give full expression 
to this understanding of the matter; for it does not pay sufficient 
attention to the diaconal as opposed to the liturgical office of the 
Church, and so fails to present the conception of witness as the 
new, third, all-determining feature of the Church. Much, moreover, 
was said at Amsterdam about evangelism, about the witness of the 
Christian and of the churches. But evangelism was too little insisted 
upon and witness was laid aside. We were oppressed in the first 
days by the predominance of historical considerations and of organiza- 
tional concerns. The unique opportunity of assembling fifteen 
hundred people from almost all the great churches of the world 
could have been quite differently used, if picked people from all the 
churches in turn had fulfilled the task of reviving each individual 
member and the whole Church, and in that way had made of the 
Assembly itself a witnessing Church. Many of the morning services 
gave weak spiritual testimony; and it is to be hoped that for the 
future we shall learn from this experience that the dynamic element, 
the office of proclaiming the Gospel with forceful witness, will 
penetrate the whole Oikumene much more strongly. This criticism 
applies not least to the Orthodox Churches, who have still not 
opened themselves sufficiently to the concerns of evangelism—the 
subordination of the whole liturgical nature of the Church, under 
the living voice of Scripture. 


NEITHER CAPITALISM NOR SOCIALISM 


In Sections III and IV the mystery of the third way came 
clearly into view. Professor Emil Brunner’s address had already 
pointed plainly to it. He showed the Church the new way between 
individualistic Liberalism and Capitalism on the one hand and 
deterministic Collectivism and Communism on the other. He 
presented them both as veritable twin-brothers, one in the spirit of 
a godless secularism and in their destruction of the freedom of the 
person and of society. He spoke plainly of the third way and outlined 
its course. The Church is me nt | with the task of keeping in 
check the dominating power of the totalitarian State, that ‘real 
social devil of our day’, of which there are signs in every nation, and 
of restoring to the individual his vital needs and to society the 
justice which it should display. It was significant how clearly he 
brought out that democracy and state socialism constitute no 
rotection, either, against the totalitarian system. The Church, in 
rofessor Brunner’s opinion, must do all in its power to reinstate, 
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in a society which has turned into a dead, impersonal apparatus, 
the freedom of the individual, social justice and the decentralization 
of public life. The small cells of which society is composed—married 
life, home, neighbourhood, community, trade union—must once 
more be filled with the spirit of brotherhood, in order to bear active 
witness against the monster of the totalitarian system. 

The report of Section III follows the same lines and shows that 
this new, third way can only be trodden by a Church that is penitent 
and filled with hope. The guilt of the Church, ics share in the 
responsibility for the social disorder, has never, perhaps, been 
demonstrated with such gravity as by its flight from the world on 
the one hand and by its false allegiance to dominant social and 
political classes on the other. The Church, the report affirms, must 
work for the establishment of a ‘responsible society’ in which man 
becomes man once more and ceases to be a mere number, commodity 
and slave. But the Church can only do it if in penitence it recognizes 
that God is also at work in ‘the rising of the masses’. But at the same 
time, the report maintains, capitalism and socialism tend increasingly 
to become substitute religions, anti-Christian powers which threaten 
to annihilate the churches. The third way will have to combine 
economic justice with personal freedom, to seek for ‘creative solutions’ 
which have hardly yet been envisaged, let alone put into practice. 
It was one of the most significant moments of the whole meeting 
when Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, with all the vehemence that he 
can command, proclaimed to the victors and the vanquished, the 
strong and the weak, the rich and the poor, this mystery of the new 
way of the Church. With great power, he showed the Church, in 
deep penitence but with unflexible hope, caring for freedom and 
society. Relentlessly he poured out ‘the catalogue of the sins of the 
Church’. Relentless was his testimony to the new life of Christendom 
within the nations, a life of rebirth and of the overcoming of pride 
and hypocrisy, of security and complacency. 

It was in this challenge to the Church that the eschatological 
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significance of the third way came most clearly to expression. The | 


end of Professor Niebuhr’s speech was unforgettable. Perhaps, he 
said, it is too late for all this. Perhaps we have neither the humility 
nor the charity required for such a task. The tears of Jesus over 
Jerusalem, like Abraham’s intercession on behalf of Sodom and 
Gomorra, were to no purpose. Perhaps, he suggested, we have only 
failure before us, whether through the atom-bomb or through 
subjection to a universal world tyranny. But, he concluded, 
if such a day should come, we will remember that the mystery of God’s 
sovereignty and mercy transcends the fate of empires and civilizations. He 
will be exalted, though they perish. 

This address made it outstandingly apparent that the third way 
of the Church in the social problems of our day is only possible in 
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the certainty that along this way alone shall we encounter the 
Kingdom of God, in which dwell righteousness and peace. 


NEITHER EAST NOR WEST 


Section IV, again, for all the provisional character of its findings, 
pointed the Assembly to the third way. ‘Christianity must not be 
identified with any particular system.’ In this clear-cut phrase of 
its report more is contained than those who drafted it foresaw. For 
it provides an ‘option’ on Christianity neither to the democratic, 
liberalistic West, nor to the totalitarian, bolshevist East. At this 
point particular prominence is given to the freedom of the Church 
in the face of the secular powers, and to the new, free way of Christ. 
The signs that the Amsterdam Assembly put up against war, and in 
favour of the rule of law and of freedom of faith and of religion, 
can only make sense if the relevant sentences from the report are 
taken fully and completely seriously: ‘In our own strength we can 
do nothing. But our hope is in Christ and in the coming of His 
Kingdom.’ The fact that this statement, above all, has the assent 
of responsible leaders of American Christendom gives it an extra- 
ordinary weight. It is significant that in Germany this message had 
wide repercussions in the Press precisely because it struck this note 
of ‘Neither-Nor’ and represented something more than an ‘anti- 
Communist Manifesto’. There is perhaps no stronger proof than 
this that our Way is the right one. 


THE ESCHATOLOGICAL TENOR OF THE MESSAGE 


The Message of Amsterdam has been much criticized. It has 
been said, for instance, that the Assembly spoke no prophetic word 
to the nations, but only a pastoral word to the churches. It has 
been said that with this Message no headway could be made in the 
Press, that it was too theological and too lacking in action. For all 
these reproaches there may be some justification. But it cannot be 
denied that the Message was free from illusion and from emotion, 
and that it adhered strictly to matters that concerned the Church. 

But the vital point is that the Message is permeated with a 
strong eschatological force. Eschatology means really no crippling 
of action, but provides, rather, the strongest of motives for sacrificial 
love and for boldness of witness in the world. All four main sections 
of the Message unquestionably express the eschatological concern. 

The sight of the world in ruins, that comes first, is unbearable 
without repentance and hope. At Amsterdam, world Christendom 
for the first time gave expression to a comprehensive confession of 
guilt, that ‘often we have tried to serve God and mammon, put other 
loyalties before loyalty to Christ, confused the Gospel with our 
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own economic or national or racial interests’. But in this attitude 
the churches affirmed the terrible events going on around us as 
‘God’s judgment upon us for our share in the world’s guilt’. To 
speak thus is to give an eschatological judgment. For every one of 
God’s actions that is recognized as a real judgment for the sins of 
the world is a prelude to the Last Judgment. ‘Every immediate 
crisis is a transparency of the last crisis’, as Mr Martin Wight says 
in his outstanding article, “The Church, Russia and the West’, 
which appears in the first issue of the Ecumenical Review. It is one 
of the most significant contributions to make its way through to 
us from the Anglican Church, and it reveals how strongly the 
eschatological view is beginning to penetrate that Church. 

From the world, the Message turns to the Word, the redeeming 
Word which God has spoken in Christ. Here the eschatological 
concern is expressed with the utmost force: the last judgment and 
the triumph of God’s Kingdom which will manifest the love of 
God for the first time to this whole world. The fact that the Message 
brings out that the Church ‘must call on all men to believe in Christ, 
to live in His love and to hope for His coming’, is an encouraging 
indication of the Church beginning to look forward and of the 
attempt to solve the enigma of the meaning of history from the final 
End, whence alone the solution can come. 

From the Word, the Message turns to Witness, to the task of 
the Church and of every single member to say ‘Yes’ and ‘No’. And 
once more the eschatological horizon breaks over this service of the 
Church with the words: ‘Yes . . . to all who—even without knowing 
it—look for new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness’. This is the Church’s answer to the claim of the Message of 
East and West, and the only answer which contains hope and power. 

But the eschatological view comes out most strongly of all in the 
final section of the Message. Here, everything that the Church can 
do in worship and deeds of love, in witness and action, is esteemed 
as ‘signs which point to the coming victory’. And the Message 
closes with the words: 

As those who wait in confidence and joy for their deliverance, let us 


give ourselves to those tasks which lie to our hands, and so set up signs 
that men may see. 


The theology of the signs which here breaks through—and we 
know whence it comes—is fruitful and full of hope and will bring 
the Church, on the stony, hard and trouble-laden third way, the 
inflexible strength to overcome catastrophes, persecutions and the 
life of a catacomb Church, because at the End stands Christ, the 
Lord who comes again, the Victor. 

The Message was unanimously received. Whether all the four 
hundred and fifty delegates got through to all it said, we do not 
know. But we cherish this Message, which has made such a profound 
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impression in the parishes of Germany, as a - of hope with which 
nothing else compares, as the beginning of a real oecumenical 
theology which restores the early Christian conception of Christendom 
as the third race, and leads the churches powerfully on to the new, 
third way whose meaning is clearly lighted from the End. 


THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


Already in Amsterdam, and with particular clarity afterwards 
at Bossey, we heard the voice of criticism from the younger churches. 
The fact that the younger churches of Asia and Africa, which are 
there for all Christendom and the world to see, made their entrance 
into the realm of Christendom at Amsterdam, was for many members 
of the older churches the most significant event in the whole Assembly. 
For us missionary folk, who came from Tambaram and Whitby, it 
was a gift of God’s grace that He has so abundantly blessed the 
humble and selfless service of a century of missionary work. 

But there is no doubt that the concerns of the younger churches 
received inadequate attention. They sought guidance and clarity 
for their concrete needs: the working out of the relations of the 
Church to nationalism and syncretism, to a new, ethical disciplining 
of life, on the burning question of church union and for all the 
practical problems confronting a branch of Christendom which, 
though still without traditions and without history, must find its 
way through all that threatens it to-day. ‘Amsterdam was not 
realistic enough’, was the criticism that was loudly voiced among 
the younger churches. Here are three tasks with which the Amsterdam 
Assembly did not adequately deal. 

In the first place, the question of our relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church is still a much more vital issue among the younger 
churches than among the older. And here again a new, third way 
will have to be feunt which avoids both a false polemic and a false 
wooing of Rome. We shall only stir the conscience of the Roman 
Catholic Church if we approach it with the full power which 
inspired Luther’s fight over the question of justification by faith. 
The younger churches are alive to the fact that we can only approach 
the Roman Catholic Church with authority if we can deliver our 
Christian witness to it as the Reformation Fathers did. A genuine 
meeting with Rome means therefore neither more nor less than a 
fundamental Reformation of the churches. 

A second concern is the relationship with Islam. Christendom 
still has no unified theological interpretation of Muhammad, of 
the Koran and of the Muslim world. Such an interpretation can only 
be acquired from an eschatological viewpoint, such as the Reformation 
Fathers adopted. We shall have to learn to keep in sight once more, 
when we look at Islam, not only the distinction between revelation 
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and religion, but, even more, the distinction between religion and 
Anti-Christ. 

And the last question, which is one of vital importance for 
the countries of the Near East, is that of the awakening of the 
Orthodox Churches. In that Muslim environment, missionary 
work only shows fruitful results if the ancient Orthodox Churches 
of Egypt and the Near East are awakened, through the Holy Spirit 
and the Word of Jesus Christ, to become, after a thousand years 
of torpor and isolation, really witnessing churches. This matter is 
of all-round significance for the world Church, in the light of the 
Orthodox Church as a whole. If we may believe the most recent 
reports on the catacomb Church in Soviet Russia, this awakening 
has already begun there in an invisible but comprehensive and 
effective way. For the world Church, therefore, it is of the very 
greatest significance that the faithful in Russia are finding the way, 
and the visible way in the unity of the world Church, even though 
it must be arrived at with sorrow and great sacrifice. 

In the article by Mr Wight referred to above occur these fine 
words, with which we close: 


The future observer, looking back, may see the Church now as standing 
at the farthest possible point from secular history, of which only a minimum 
comes at this moment within the reach of her sacramentalizing power. 
He may see her shifting her emphasis and insight from Romans x11 to the 
Apocalypse x111. He may see her once more confronting Antichrist, as she 
so often has before. He may see her once more with eagerness awaiting 
the coming of her Lord, watching and praying, lest that day should overtake 
her as a thief. He may see the mystical Church once more radiating forth 
her spiritual beams, outshining the feeble and divided institutional Church, 
like the corona round the sun in eclipse. 


That is a description, at the deeper levels, of the situation which 
the churches faced at Amsterdam. 
Kart HARTENSTEIN 


1The Ecumenical Review, Autumn, 1948, p. 45.(For details of this periodical, see 
under section xIv, International Missionary Bibliography, p. 144.) 
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WHAT SHOULD A MISSIONARY KNOW? 
‘By HUGH C. STUNTZ 


& lppernae one is profoundly aware of God in Christ as his own 

personal Lord and Saviour there is little chance that he can 
become a successful Christian missionary. He must know and love 
God the Father as revealed in Jesus Christ and he must joyfully 
surrender his will to the Will of God before attempting to lead others 
to God. He must also know and love people as fellow-members of 
God’s family without distinction as to race, sex, class, colour or 
creed. And he should find his greatest joy in using his love for people 
as a means to lead them to Christ. 

Such knowledge and such love are basic to all effective Christian 
work, for only when a person becomes convinced that the most 
important activity for the redemption of humanity is to love and 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ, can he receive the spirit of power to do 
God’s work. 

But upon that basis we must build a structure of knowledge that 
comes through books and study, teachers, fellow-students, experi- 
ence, prayer and meditation. A missionary in the year 1948 must be 
equipped to face conditions radically different from those con- 
fronted by Carey or Morrison, Livingstone or Judson. 

Dr Frank Laubach, world literacy specialist, author of the 
system ‘Each one teach one’, takes issue with present requirements 
for missionary preparation. He says: 

The need of the vast majority of missionaries, beyond a good funda- 
mental education, is for a technical training, plus a good Bible training, 
plus a passion for Christ, plus a love of humanity, plus a longing to save 
souls. These men do not need to spend eight to ten years in college and 
seminary preparation. It can do more harm than good if it leads them to 
feel that there are types of Christian work beneath their dignity, if it makes 
them snobbish, . . . if they allow themselves to become infected with the 
near-scepticism which is common to many of our campuses to-day. In my 
observation too many missionaries with a college education have had to 
recover from the chill administered to their religion, or they have gone 
home defeated. . . . It is good to realize that gradually, very gradually, our 
colleges are for the most part showing signs of returning to religion. Until 
they do they are more of a liability than an asset to the training of mission- 
aries. I covet part of the time they consume; I covet it for the technical skills 
which the world needs. 

Dr Laubach cites several examples of successful missionary work 
made possible by the technical skill of missionaries who lack advanced 
‘cultural education’. ‘Missionaries who are to be in contact with the 
intelligentsia, with men of Governments, with college professors, 
need to have a broad cultural education’, he says, ‘but these 
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missionaries are in a very small minority. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
should be working with the middle and lower classes.’ He proposes 
that we discover the types of skilled workers who would be most 
valuable in each country, then appeal to students in colleges and 
technical schools to serve as missionaries where their technical 
training and experience would be most useful. 

Dr Laubach is referring more directly to the United States and 
Canada, but his criticism should be studied by everyone interested 
in this major concern of missions: What should a missionary know 
and be able todo? _ 

Present standards of missionary preparation adopted by the 
larger mission boards call for a college education plus the necessary 
specialized preparation for the particular type of work intended. If 
it is to be evangelistic work, the specialized preparation required is a 
three-year theological course; if it is to be medical work, the specialized 
preparation beyond college work requires from five to seven years 
of medical study, or three years of nurse training. If the prospective 
missionary is to be an agriculturist, an engineer, an architect, or an 
educator, the requirements call for the same kind of college and 
professional preparation expected of those who enter similar pro- 
fessions in North America, plus some brief introduction to the 
anthropology, language, religion, history, geography and con- 
temporary society of the people and country to which they go. 

Such requirements mean that the average missionary candidate 
has two years of general, cultural education in Junior College followed 
by two years of pongeeenene preparation in Senior College, and 
then a highly specialized course in Graduate School; finally a year 
or more of missionary preparation for work in a particular field is 
gradually coming to be a general requirement. 

Is that too much preparation for thirty to forty years of active 
service? Does that handicap rather than better equip a prospective 
missionary? Other things being equal, could we expect a person 
with such a preparation to be more effective than one without it, 
but with technical skills and considerable practical experience? 

It may not be important, but it is a fact that corporations doing 
business in many countries select prospective candidates for foreign 
service not from among the factory personnel, where skills and 
experience are the chief recommendations, but from among top 
scholars in colleges and professional schools. These chosen few are 
then given a period of practical orientation in the factories and 
offices of the corporation before being sent abroad. The missionary 
enterprise is far more difficult and complex than a business enter- 
prise, its goals and motives are different, but the problem of-meeting 
and impressing favourably people of a different culture, language 
and psychology is similar for both, and Business demands the 
highest cultural education for its foreign service personnel. 
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WHAT SHOULD A MISSIONARY KNOW? gI 


These ‘bright young men’ of the business world are not neces- 
sarily expected to be able to teach their profession, but missionaries, 
worth their salt, must be educators capable of raising up national 
leaders and so multiplying themselves many times. Rare is the 
man or woman without college and professional training who 
has raised up a body of effective national leaders on the mission 
field. 

‘Formal cultural education’ bears the brunt of Dr Laubach’s 
criticism. One may judge him to mean by that literature, philosophy, 
the physical and social sciences, psychology and languages as well 
as religion, the fine arts, economics and health. And he covets time 
spent in such study for the acquisition of practical skills in the 
building trades, mechanics, spinning, weaving, shoe-making, black- 
smithing, pottery and other arts and crafts. He relates how a certain 
missionary with little formal education has made himself indis- 
pensable to a tribe in Africa because of his good sense, his com- 
mitment to Christ and his practical ability to operate a furniture 
factory, run a tailor shop, conduct a school, direct a dispensary and 
manage a farm, in addition to his evangelistic work. 

Everyone will rejoice over the success of such a missionary. In 
situations where skills are basic for successful mission work they 
should certainly form part of the missionary’s equipment. But one 
cannot help wondering what that man might have done with a 
preparation in cultural anthropology, enabling him from the very 
start to understand the culture he was invading, the primitive 
religion, the tribal patterns, the deep-rooted superstitions, the 
whole social complex that is now breaking up under the blows and 
ogee of encroaching industry and how that might be replaced 

y a Christian culture. 

Arts and crafts that issue in more sanitary conditions, more 
corifortable homes, more beauty, health and economic welfare are 
important, for Christian missions approach and aim to redeem the 
total life of man, but the missionary must be able to see beyond such 
material developments. Africa is speedily becoming a centre of 
world industry, moving rapidly out into the whirling current of 
world life. The human labour resources leap from primitive tribal 
ways of life into the congested dormitory tenement and slum con- 
ditions of industrial cities. Many such recruits of industry become 
‘lost’ in every sense of that word. After a period of factory labour 
even if they return to wife, family and tribe, their roots have been 
pulled up, they no longer feel at home, the old pattern is broken, the 
old loyalties no longer hold them. They need something much more 
powerful than mere outward, material improvements in which to 
centre their lives, and it takes wisdom and understanding to help 
them. Some fortunate individuals possess wisdom and under- 
standing without having had the advantages of cultural education 
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but more often it is the person with a long background of educational 
preparation who provides the ablest leadership. 

Dr Laubach, himself, is a good example of a well-prepared 
missionary, A. B. Princeton, M.A. and Ph.D., Columbia, with 
further studies at Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 
If he had gone to the Philippines intellectually unequipped to 
appreciate or respond to the urgent needs of proms my 
illiterates among the Moros of Mindanao, would he ever have been 
able to envision and develop his magnificent plan to teach illiterates? 

In many parts of the world Christian missions are now supple- 
mentary to an indigenous movement that they have fostered and 
seek to serve. National leaders in such indigenous churches, in most 
instances, are well-educated men and women, some of them of 
scholarly distinction. To send missionaries of inferior education 
to work among them could not be called constructive missionary 
strategy, since our aim is to share our best and their desire is to 
receive the best we have to offer. Usually the missionary who works 
with nationals and often under national supervision is assigned to 
tasks of special kinds for which nationals have not yet received 
sufficient preparation. He is required to know more, not less, both 
in general cultural education and in his own speciality. 

Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee, is one of the accredited 
schools for missionary preparation in the United States. We believe 
that every prospective missionary should be well grounded in the 
physical and social sciences in order to be an alert member of modern 
society. We require two years of cultural college education before 
admitting a student, and then we offer a programme of studies 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree and to the Master’s degree, in 
Bible, missions, religious education, Christian life and thought, 
church history, sociology, anthropology, social work, speech and 
music. We offer courses in arts and crafts, in weaving, wood-working, 
penny plastics and leather crafts, both for their value as personal 

obbies and for their use by missionaries in carrying new handicrafts 
to people of other cultures. Candidates for rural work are given a 
period of ‘internship’ at our Rural Centre, where students take 
courses in agriculture, rural sociology and rural economics, and 
where they are required to conduct some practical farm project, 
planting and tending a model vegetable-garden, raising a flock of 
paw. learning to care for dairy cattle, taking care of a colony of 

ees or engaging in some other practical project. 

Particularly now, when the ideologies of Communism and 
Materialism make their appeal to peoples everywhere, we believe 
that new missionaries must be prepared to answer the challenge of 
propagandists, as well as to convince the enquirer. We believe that 
twentieth-century missionaries must understand and aid in the 
political and economic as well as the social and spiritual emancipation 
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of people who are just now emerging from centuries of imposed 
conditions of inferiority. And we should have new missionaries 
able to conserve the good in cultures that are disintegrating and use 
that ‘good’ as the familiar basis for the integration of a new cultural 
synthesis in which Christian ideals become central. 

Another phase of the problem is the need of the missionary 
himself. Isolated from other sources of inspiration, deprived of the 
stimulus of companionship with like-minded people, he either falls 
back on resources in literature, music, the fine arts, history, or some 
type of scientific research, or he just falls back! Some people are not 
equipped for solitude. We believe that a general cultural education 
is one of the best means to provide that equipment. 

Apparently the question mark which Dr Laubach places before 
the requirement of ‘formal cultural education’ shares the quality of 
the objection made by many so-called practical people who demand 
that education be reduced to the acquisition of such knowledge and 
skills as will enable young people to earn a living. The claim is that 
it is a waste of time and money to offer students a cultural education, 
since it does not guarantee that they will earn a better income... as 
though to earn a larger income were the chief goal of education. If 
the aim of missions were simply to enable men and women to achieve 
a better standard of material welfare, then Dr Laubach’s contention, 
that in a missionary’s preparation the acquisition of industrial skills is 
more important than formal, cultural education, would be defensible. 
But neither education nor missions should be so limited. Both have 
spiritual goals far beyond utilitarianism. Education suffers to-day 
from the secularization of its goals and processes. It is all too easy 
to fall into the same error with Christian missions. The material 
needs, the hunger and nakedness, the disease and malnutrition, the 
illiteracy and ignorance shadowing half the world’s population make 
immediate, urgent demands upon the sending countries of Christian 
missions. We must relieve suffering, we must rehabilitate and direct 
unfortunate people toward greater economic security and higher 
standards of living. That is an immediate responsibility requiring 
leadership skilled in relief and reconstruction, the industrial and 
building trades, in agriculture and mechanics, but it is not the chief 
purpose of missions. That purpose is to present the living Christ in 
terms of life so convincing and so compelling that men everywhere 
shall come to find in Him their Lord and Saviour. 

No doubt a good carpenter, mechanic, bricklayer or electrician 
with a good High School education and a good Bible training can do 
effective missionary work among primitive people. Many mission- 
aries recruited by ‘Faith’ missions and some of the smaller sects 
have that kind of background and do good work. Frequently, 
however, their concept of religion is inadequate, their interpretation of 
Christianity is narrow, their outlook on the present and future needs 
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of the people to whom they go is limited by their own circumscribed 
education. ‘Too often they become zealous advocates of a narrow, 
exclusive creed, refusing to co-operate with other Christians. 

No one would claim that a formal cultural education would be a 
guarantee against exclusiveness, or an assurance that a prospective 
missionary would have the breadth of vision, the depth of under- 
standing, the spirit of co-operation as well as the abilities required 
for effective missionary service. . . . But the chances are far better. 

Another of Dr Laubach’s criticisms is that cultural education, 
or too long an educational preparation permits prospective mission- 
aries to become ‘infected with the near-scepticism which is common 
to many of our campuses to-day’, and from which they have to 
recover or be defeated. ‘The enpnginn, of course, is that prospective 
missionaries who are not required to take the college course escape 
the infection and therefore become more effective missionaries. 
One wonders how such a missionary responds to a communist 
propagandist, a sincere non-Christian philosopher, or some troubled 
enquirer facing the doubts and uncertainties that rise out of experi- 
ence or are tossed up by the dredges of science. If he has no acquaint- 
ance with scepticism, no experience in mastering the dialectic of 
communism or atheism or humanism how can he withstand the 
‘slings and arrows’ of unbelievers? Few missionaries are so buried 
in isolation among primitive people that they do not have to meet 
such problems, and unless their faith has been tested before arrival 
on the field one questions their competence to meet such a test. 

That is not to say that scepticism on college campuses is a useful 
training medium for prospective missionaries! On the contrary it 
would undoubtedly minister to robust faith if our colleges could offer 
a formal, cultural education in an atmosphere of Christian faith 
with a faculty of consecrated Christian teachers. But it is a fact that 
a faith so feeble as to be quenched by the showers of scepticism in 
some colleges would have a hard time surviving the thunder and 
lightning of non-Christian philosophies and ideologies. 

However, Dr Laubach has done a service in bringing to our 
attention the importance of practical skills in the preparation of 
missionaries. They meet immediate needs among underskilled 
peoples and open doors of heart and mind to the message of the 
Gospel. They create greater economic welfare and help banish 
poverty. They lead the most reluctant to believe in the goodwill of 
the missionary. They help lift standards of health and welfare, which 
in turn provide better conditions for social, moral and spiritual 
development. If such skills can be acquired together with the 
cultural preparation of the candidate for missionary service, the 
new worker will have a better chance to bear a successful testimony 
to the Spirit of Christ. 

Hucu C. Stuntz 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE CHURCH AND THE LAND 
By CECIL W. GIBBONS 


| he’ two publications under review! provide valuable material 

for a discussion upon fundamental problems of the Christian 
approach. The two works are complementary. The former is 
written by an Anglican parish priest who has pondered deeply the 
theological basis of Christian work in rural areas, and moreover, 
from inside, for both he and his forbears were practical farmers. 
The latter, the outcome of a conference held at High Leigh in 
1947, and attended by a large number of highly qualified represen- 
tatives of Church and State, the professions and interested organiza- 
tions, consists of papers and practical recommendations framed after 
extensive discussion. Mr Thornton is ‘more concerned with the 
fundamental approach to a particular personality within a particular 
environment; with basic principles rather than with detailed systems 
of moral theology or parochial organization’ (p. 85). 

Mr Thornton enunciates three propositions of cardinal im- 
portance. First, the fundamental concern of the Church is with 
personality. This has two aspects. All Christian endeavour must 
ultimately be directed to the development of human personality. 
This ‘holiness of personal being’ (p. 18) is the prime instrument 
with which God works to achieve His purpose. Second, he affirms 
the interdependence of personality and environment. The environ- 
ment moulds personality, and an environment is the creation of a 
particular kind of personality. 

Third, the master-principle which is to guide Christian activity 
is summed up in the idea of ‘synthesis’ or ‘integration’. The goal 
of human life is a ‘unified personality, whose physical faculties, 
mental powers, instincts, emotions and spirituality are all mutually 
interdependent’ (p. 12). But such an integrated personality is 
possible only when the environment itself is an integrated whole: 
‘a truly purposeful synthesis, the whole of its life and work, .. . 
relevant to its religion (p. 23). 

The Report testifies at every page to this thesis. We quote from 
Colonel F. L. Brayne’s paper on ‘Village Life in India’: 

We began with food, farming and economics, but that was not the root 


of the problem. We went on to health, but that too was only a symptom. 
The trouble was spiritual—ignorance, apathy, slavery to custom, and 


1 Rural Synthesis, by Martin Thornton (London: Skeffington. 8s. 6d. 1948). 
The Science of Relationships, the report of a rural life conference held at Hig! 
Leigh, Herts, January, 1947 (London: C.M.S. 2s. 3d. 1948). 
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superstition—and in the home was where it had to be tackled. Bring light 
to the home and it will spread throughout the land. The home is in the 
charge of the housewife, and it is the neglect of the women, their treatment 
as inferiors, and the refusal to train and educate them that keeps India 
back . . . (p. 28). 


Now environments, continues Mr Thornton, can be classified 
in the light of three ‘distinct elements or qualities resulting from the 
world’s evolution from the time of creation’ (p. 30). They are 
‘Nature’, ‘Babel’ and ‘Culture’. ‘Nature’ is ‘the world and its 
fundamental laws as directly created and sustained by God, that 
creation which is a living organism evolving and reproducing in 
accordance with God’s immanent will’ (p. 30). It also includes 
‘that part of man which he shares in common with the animals’ 
(p. 29). ‘Babel’ is ‘Nature plus man’, ‘nature dominated and 
utilized according to the human will to the extent of human capacity’, 
(p. 30) and for his own self-chosen ends. ‘Culture’ is ‘nature plus 
man plus God’: nature ‘subdued and controlled by man under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit’ (p. 30). 

The only environment that is wholly adequate for the full 
development of personality is the ‘cultural’, and this is represented 
in western civilization by ‘the Land’, the total life of the country- 
side. The Land is a sacramental environment; all that is material 
is the ‘outward and visible sign’ from which ‘evolves an invisible 
spirit’, a numinous atmosphere. Because the Land is a sacramental 
environment it cannot be understood by purely rational and scientific 
means. It must be ‘contacted in its entirety’ (p. 5 5). This is done in 
the ‘poetic sensibility’ of the artist and also in the ‘land sense’ of 
the countryman. It is ‘an insight which perceives beyond the 
rational, the completion of the sacramental vision of the physical 
by inspired perception of the invisible and metaphysical . . .’ (p. 55). 

This insight, although the countryman may not consciously 
know its nature and significance, is a true response to the immanent 
Spirit of God. This response creates a ‘personality of vigorous 
spirituality, who may possess an intelligence but who is decidedly 
unintellectual’ (p. 92). This shows itself in humility. Unlike the 
urban personality, the countryman knows his dependence upon 
forces beyond his control, and upon insights that he cannot explain. 
He also has a sense of sacred values. He just knows that he ought to 

ut ‘fertility before profit, fertility before human comfort, fertility 
Saiess proud ownership of pedigree herds’ (p. 51). Because of this 
training the countryman is especially attuned to hear the Word of 
God that is spoken by the Church, and to enter into its sacramental 
mysteries. Because the Land is an ‘integrated, purposeful environ- 
ment’, the rural personality has a corresponding measure of whole- 
ness. This insight is ‘the prophetic element in agriculture’, and is 
one with the inspiration of the Old Testament prophets (p. 57). 
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But if the environment shapes the personality, the converse is 
also true. The Christian man is not only inspired by this common 
rophetic element which is the birthright of every countryman: he 
is also illuminated and strengthened by the teaching and sacramental 
grace of the Church. He is thus peculiarly adapted to hear the Spirit 
of the Land. Thereby the Church in the wholeness of its fellowship 
esses a deeper understanding of all that concerns the welli- 
eing of the Land. The task of the rural Church is therefore to 
—— the development of the Land in conformity with its indwelling 
irit. 

4 From these considerations follow the basic differences between 
urban and rural communities, and the particular demands of each. 
The former is a heterogeneous collection of individuals, and the 
essential pastoral task is to create organizations which shall supply 
an environment within which spiritual growth is possible. But the 
Land is not ‘a stagnation, but an age-old civilization’. It actually 
is a synthesis in which are ‘knit together its religion, work, pleasure, 
and society into an integrated and purposeful whole’ (p. 22). The 
creation of specifically church organizations in the countryside 
can only produce ‘direct rivalry with the traditional organization 
of the village’ (p. 86) and the splitting of an existing unity. The 
prime aim of rural work must therefore be the permeation of 
existing institutions with the Christian spirit, and the establishment 
of the Church as the symbol of their unity. 

How complex are the problems of the interactions of personality 
and environment may be gauged from the Report. Constantly we 
read how the development of the personalities of a community, or 
of a section thereof, along certain lines, wholesome when judged on 
their own intrinsic merits, may ultimately disrupt the social fabric. 
A time lag in the education of women, or an unconscious assertion 
of urban values, are examples from the Report. Less development 
along certain lines and the reinforcement of others would have 
produced an environment which would have aided and abetted the 
task of personality-building. State-directed interference in the organic 
social order again brings results wholly beyond the understanding 
of administrative technicians concerned with the broad lines of 
policy. Mr Thornton instances the repercussions of P.A.E. on the 
domestic economics of the rural worker, geared as it has been from 
time immemorial to the cycle of the seasons. , 

The essential réle of the rural Church is that of Mediator: 
first in the controversy between those who rely wholly on science 
and those who advocate a ‘return to Nature’. Each can be intolerant 
of the legitimate contribution of the other and so fall into supersti- 
tion. The divinely given wisdom of the Church enables the Christian 
man to evaluate the true worth of both points of view, and to guide 
the community as a whole into a right appreciation of both science 

7 
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and rural insight or prophecy. “The man who hears the Word of 
God is wiser than the thinker’ (p. 74). 

Second, there is the tension between the utilitarian and aesthetic 
valuations of the countryside. Mr Thornton affirms that —- 
results when nature is subjugated. according to the will of God. 
It is not an end in itself but the hall-mark of God’s approval (p. 30). 
Mr P. O. Nyhus in his paper on soil erosion in the Report also 
enlarges upon the aesthetic gains that follow from the proper con- 
servation of natural resources (p. 24). The importance of these 
observations in view of the secular attempts to create a synthesis, 


in which beauty is made the supreme end of human life and an | 


ultimate category of interpretation, will be apparent. 








Finally, Mr ‘Thornton discusses the relation of the rural Church ~ 


to the world-wide Christian task. He starts from the idea of the 
Faithful Remnant, ‘a fundamental doctrine which was to underlie 
both the foundation of the Catholic Church and its practical policy 
within the world’ (p. 104). In the past this has expressed itself 
through the monastic movement. The conditions of the modern 
world, in Mr Thornton’s judgment, make it unlikely that the old 
forms of monasticism will be able to supply the spiritual power and 
practical guidance for the creation of a new and higher form of 
civilization. Nevertheless, the essential monastic method, as opposed 
to its particular embodiments, still remains valid. This method 
consists, negatively, ‘in an attempt to eliminate temporal or sensual 
distractions’, and positively, in ‘implicit obedience to a particular 
code of discipline’ (p. 107). This discipline he finds in ‘the Land 
itself, with its inviolable routine of seasons, natural cycles, fertility 
rotations, which demand the unfailing obedience of man, yearly, 
monthly, daily’ (p. 108). The Land also provides conditions for the 
pursuit of the monastic ideals of poverty and chastity. The former, 
‘meaning absence of such temporal wealth or ambition as leads to 


the indulgence of extravagant lusts, always has, and no doubt always | 
will, automatically fall to the lot of the average rural person’ (p. 108). | 


““Chastity” in the wider sense is again the prerogative of all . . .’ 
(p. 108). There is, then, ‘at least the possibility, that the creative 
spirituality of the Land might pervade and inspire the wider world 
of to-day in the same way as the monasteries in the Middle Ages’ 
(p. 109). hegh 

Mr Thornton covers so wide a field in his attempt, first to con- 
struct a coherent theology of the rural Church, and second, to 
demonstrate its congruity with many fundamental aspects of general 
theology, that it has been very difficult to summarize his thesis. 
It has also been necessary to omit all mention of the valuable insights 
and practical recommendations with which he illuminates his 
exposition and from which the present reviewer has profited greatly 
in his own ministry. But sufficient has perhaps been said, both to 
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demonstrate that Rural Synthesis contains a large number of germinal 
ideas and practical suggestions, and to stimulate people to read the 
book themselves. They will find many obscurities, e.g. the sentence 
quoted above concerning the ‘land sense’ of the countryman. But 
this is because the writer himself is endeavouring to put into words a 
conception of the task of the rural Church which he has first seized 
upon rather by insight than by reason. Many of the issues raised 
by Mr Thornton require far more detailed exposition than they can 
be given in the present small volume; and it is to be hoped that 
he will attempt this task in the future. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the most vital issue emerges when the 
two works are compared with one another. There is a large measure 
of agreement, one might almost say unanimity, upon the general 
lines of policy and the practical recommendations described in them. 
Both Christian and non-Christian will find in the Report common 
ground both for discussion and for practical endeavour. It demon- 
strates the essential sanity and worth of the Christian approach, and 
must prove a stimulus for a deeper enquiry into its theoretical 
basis. Such should be supplied by Mr Thornton’s book. But, as will 
be obvious from the summary given above, the non-Christian will 
find himself moving in a wa of strange and new terminology, 
and within a system of categories which will appear to him wholly 
unscientific. The former he will be prepared to meet and master: 
it is necessitated by the wider scope of Christian theology: but he 
will be impatient of concepts which cannot be empirically established 
nor proved to be indispensable for practical guidance. Mr Thornton’s 
three cardinal propositions are in harmony with the thought-forms 
of the modern world, and whet the appetite for more. 

But nothing can be made, by the modern scientifically trained 
mind, of a concept such as ‘Babel’. This poses, in the reviewer’s 
judgment, the most fundamental of all the problems which confront 
the Church to-day. Is our theologizing to be governed by an ideal 
of a harmonious and logically coherent pattern of thought, the 
essential Greek idea; or by objective data and the categories which 
arise out of them ? The more we follow the former course, the more 
Christian thought will fail to make contact with the most virile minds 
of the age. The vital intellectual task of the Church to-day is to make 
a whole-hearted and concerted effort to translate the Christian 
insights concerning man and society into scientific categories, and 
without betrayal of the essentials of our Faith. 


Ceci W. GIBBONS 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
REUNION IN SOUTH INDIA 


THE REUNION OF THE CHURCH. By LessLizE NewsicIn. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 10s. 6d. 1948. 


7 recent inauguration of the Church of South India is, quite 
possibly, the outstanding event in the oecumenical history of 


time. It may surpass in importance even the creation of the | 
World Council of Churches, which it outdistanced by just a year. | 


For the new Church of South India is the oecumenical dream which 
activates the World Council incarnating itself in concrete event. 
The reunion of the churches to which all oecumenical activity looks 
as a goal now has not merely the sanctions of doctrine or aspiration, 
but also the sanction of an actual model to imitate. 


Bishop Newbigin’s book, one may safely assert, is the most | 


important writing which the drama of reunion in South India has 
as yet produced. It glows with Pentecostal enthusiasm. Evidently 
those who shared in the inaugural 27th day of September 1947, when 
Bishop Newbigin himself was consecrated Bishop in Madura in 
the united Church, have a story to tell reminiscent of the original 
Pentecost. “These men are full of new wine.’ 

Travail, however, accompanied the birth of the Church of South 
India. Bishop Newbigin’s book gives a picture of the controversies 
antedating the final reunion feast. His volume bears the sub-title, 
‘A Defence of the South India Scheme’. The defence is directed 
especially against the Anglo-Catholic parties in the Church of 
England which have been most vocal in opposing the scheme and 
whose counsel, if victorious, might have resulted in an act of ex- 
communication, by the recent Lambeth Conference, of Anglicans 
entering into the South India union. Non-Anglicans who read 
Bishop Newbigin’s book may suffer some flagging of interest as the 
author leads them through this Catholic-Protestant debate. The 
non-Anglican’s mood may be that of ‘A plague on both your houses’. 
But if non-Anglicans can exercise patience, they may find precisely 
this wrestling out of an evangelical-catholic doctrine of the Church 
the most fascinating feature of the volume. Protestantism, as it 
repentantly travels the hard road back to an oecumenical unity, 
could conceivably ignore Anglicanism’s intra-mural tension, but it 
cannot ignore the issue which this tension represents—a coming to 
grips with the historic Catholic doctrine of the Church of Christ. 

Bishop Newbigin’s analysis of the Catholic-Protestant tension is 
masterly. He attacks the theological citadel of Roman Catholicism 
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itself—the doctrine of the Church as ‘the extension of the Incarna- 
tion’. The error in this doctrine, so runs the argument, is twofold. 
The Church is a sinning Church. Hence it cannot presume to an 
equality in authority with ‘God in the flesh’. Yet the Catholic, with 
his vicarial view of the ministry (papal or episcopal), does thus 
presume. Furthermore, Catholicism tends to ignore the Lordship 
of Christ as alive in His Church. ‘It removes the Ascension and 
Pentecost from the determinative position which the New Testament 
gives them in relation to the ministry. It detaches the apostolate 
completely from the Church, as the Body of Christ and the dwelling- 
place of the Spirit’ (p. 159). “The Christ who makes Himself known 
is not merely the Founder who sent out His first Apostles nineteen 
centuries ago, but the living Lord, our contemporary’ (p. 71). The 
evangelical idea of the Church, by contrast, rests upon the work of 
Christ, the covenant, eschatological in final meaning, of justification 
by faith. The Church is, therefore, above all, an eschatological, in 
place of an incarnational, fact. The great drama of the Incarnation 
remains basic for Christian faith. But to make ministerial continuity 
with ‘Christ in the days of His flesh’ the essential mark of the Church 
is to ignore the New Testament doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

This reviewer, himself an Anglican, expresses great gratitude to 
Bishop Newbigin for his moving defence of the ‘miracle’ of South 
India. He, and most Anglicans, could subscribe to Bishop Newbigin’s 
evangelical convictions. As an Anglican, however, he ventures to 
register one major regret. The case against Counter-Reformation 
Catholicism is here convincingly argued, but the case for a return 
to Catholic church order, which South India also symbolizes, is 
presented only in chance asides (pp. 166-7, for example). The whole 

icture of what the South India scheme can mean for the future is 
incomplete without this counter-balance. Bishop Newbigin should 
be encouraged to write another book. With all his evangelical 
convictions, he is now a bishop in the historic episcopal succession. 
What does this signify to him? What ought it to signify as others 
like himself might contemplate renunciation of Protestant individual- 
ism? The genius of Catholicism is not limited to its distortions in 
history. Its values, like those of the New Testament doctrine of 
justification by faith, also call for rediscovery. 

Readers of this review should not take away the impression, 
however, that Bishop Newbigin’s book is merely concerned with a 
defence of Protestantism against Catholicism. Several chapters are, 
indeed, devoted to this debate—and surely with some justification, 
since the South India scheme constitutes the first instance in 
history of a bridging of the gulf between Protestant and Catholic 
aeneh order. But the volume is rich in other contents also. The 
latter third of the book consists of a commentary on the South 
India scheme in some of its details. The first four chapters, in turn, 
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deal with the problem and imperative of church reunion themselves. 
If, in later chapters, Catholicism’s heresy is refuted, in these opening 
pages (pp. 1-54) Protestantism’s divisiveness receives devastating 
judgment. It would be a happy circumstance if these chapters could 
receive separate publication and wide circulation. We of the older 
churches, accustomed to our ‘ten rival church spires’ in every town 
or village, need to suffer shock as we see the churches of the mission 
fields rediscovering the simple marks of New Testament Christianity. 
In most mission fields a principle of comity has effected a geographical 
dispersion of denominational rivalries. Normally, accordingly, only 
one church exists in one place. What this means by way of recovery 
of the New Testament idea of the Church we of the West can hardly 
any longer conceive. Our younger churches have rediscovered ‘that 
in spite of quarrels and factions and grievous failures of fellowship, 
there is that in the Gospel which can hold together men of every 
kind in one fellowship founded upon what God has wrought for all 
men in Christ’ (p. 17); and ‘that the Church is not primarily an 
association constituted by the agreement of its members on a number 
of points of belief and practice, but simply humanity reconstituted 
by its redemption and regeneration in Christ’ (p. 16). Denominational 
Protestantism is beginning to have a bad conscience. But it may be 
only at the beginning of having to listen to words of judgment on 
the sins of divisiveness as the younger churches may be called upon 
to voice them in the Name of the One God of Christian faith. 
THEODORE O. WEDEL 
COLLEGE OF PREACHERS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE LAMBETH REPORT 


THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE, 1948: The Encyclical Letter from the 
Bishops, together with Resolutions and Reports. London: §.P.C.K. 
5s. 1948. 


ie Lambeth Conference of 1948, meeting after an interval of 
eighteen years, could not but arouse great interest not only in 
the Anglican Communion but in other churches as well. The topics 
discussed fall into three groups. The first includes two sections on 
the Christian Doctrine of Man, the Christian Way of Life and the 
Church and the Modern World. The Conference has done the whole 
Church a service by producing statements on these subjects so wise, 
lucid and comprehensive as to command wide assent and also to 
stir the Christian conscience to thought, prayer and action. 
The second group relates specifically to the Anglican Communion, 
and no extended reference to this is necessary. The Conference 
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declares that ‘the Churches of the Anglican Communion are Catholic 
in the sense of the English Reformation. . . . The Anglican Com- 
munion is not a sect. It is part of the Church Catholic’. There are 
of course other churches which make a similar and, as we believe, 
an equally valid claim. But the Conference was not in this section 
dealing with them, and it had the right to define its own position. 

The section on the Unity of the Church, however, will probably 
be most carefully scanned. The Report expresses thankfulness for 
the growing understanding, sympathy and common service between 
churches of different traditions. There is a review of plans for union 
in many parts of the world, and of relations with non-episcopal 
churches. But the attitude of the Conference towards the one union 
already effected, in South India, is of most concern. Briefly, while 
a majority would accept bishops or presbyters consecrated or 
ordained within the South India Church as true bishops and 
presbyters in the Church of Christ, and recommend that they be 
accepted as such in every part of the Anglican Communion, others 
are not able to go even so far as that, and as for those who were 
ministers of non-episcopal churches before the union, there is no 
suggestion of their being accepted at all. The Anglican Communion 
will not enter into full communion with the Church of South India 
until its ministry ‘has become fully unified on an episcopal basis’. 
It appears to be looking forward to the end of the thirty years’ period, 
after which these awkward people may be presumed to have dis- 
appeared, and the way to full union may thus be made more feasible. 
It is not even hinted that there may be processes other than the 
expiry of time by which conclusions acceptable to the Anglican 
Communion can be reached. The other churches in the West from 
which the uniting churches in India derived have taken one course; 
the Anglicans a different one. The Moderator of the Synod of 
the Church of South India, before union the Anglican Bishop of 
Madras, has written: 

The Church of South India is quite definitely not prepared to purchase 
closer fellowship with the Churches of the Anglican Communion, much 
as it desires, if that is only to be had at the price of separation from the 


great non-episcopal Churches to which it owes so much, and with which it 
already enjoys full fellowship and communion. 


The bishops at the Conference have made it clear once more 
that a sine qua non of union is not only the recognition of a con- 
stitutional episcopate, which is no great difficulty, but acceptance of 
what we believe is indistinguishable from Apostolic Succession. It is 
here that discussion about union always breaks down; it is here that 
it will continue to break down so long as Anglicans maintain a 
position which non-Anglicans believe to be untenable and find 
unacceptable. It is not unfair to say that the bishops appear to 
consider their Church to be the standard to which others should be 
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expected to conform, nor can all the phrases about their desire for 
reunion, deeply felt and sincerely expressed as we are sure they are, 
hide this conviction. Thus it does not seem that the cause of reunion 
has been much advanced by the Lambeth Conference. But while 
recognizing the difficulties on both sides, all Christians should take 
to heart the prayer of the Conference that the Holy Spirit will guide 
the churches into that way by which disagreements may be resolved 
and they may become one. 
W. J. NoBLe 


Herne Bay, KENT 





WILLIAM TEMPLE 


WILLIAM TEMPLE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: His LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By F. «. TREMONGER. London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 1948. 


| oe was a time when William Temple was numbered among 

the Minor Prophets, that being the modest title of an under- 
graduate society in the Balliol of his day. The manuscript of it 
probably did not survive to take its place in the mountain of material 
which cluttered up the Deanery study at Lichfield while this book 
was in preparation. If it had, it might have illustrated the continuity 
and consistency of Temple’s mind and outlook, about which his 
biographers show occasional misgivings. There was what might be 
called a granite consistency, if granite were capable of growth. 
Growth there was, adaptation to responsibility, adaptation to the 
mental climate of the age, adaptation to range after range of new 
relationships. But there was no mistaking the identity of the President 
of the Union in 1904 and the President of the British Council of 
Churches forty years on; or the identity of the reader of the paper 
on Isaiah with the author of readings in the Fourth Gospel, though 
the latter revealed a spiritual stature and a humility which perhaps 
Balliol contemporaries might not have foreseen. 

But it is with Temple the major prophet that the biographer is 
concerned. At one time it looked as if such a many-sided life as 
the Archbishop’s demanded a composite biography like his father’s. 
The reader will be thankful that the idea was discarded, and that 
the work having been entrusted to, and in spite of doctor’s warnings 
gallantly undertaken by, the Dean of Lichfield, he kept it in his 
own hands, with the one exception of Miss Emmett’s masterly 
chapter on “The Philosopher’. 

he work therefore has an architectural unity that composite 
authorship could not have achieved. We might have had more 
specialized treatment of the parts, but each expert would have felt 
his own the most important, and the presentation of the whole 
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would have suffered. Dr Iremonger settled the proportions of the 
parts and related them to the whole, and a skilful blend of specialist 
evidence secures that justice is done to each. 

Of course, a man’s friends studying his portrait might feel that 
the artist could have omitted something there or emphasized some- 
thing here, and each will have his own sense of proportion. ‘Give 
me Cromwell without the wart.’ It may be doubted whether a 
Repton prefect killed in 1915 would have passed every word of the 
Repton chapter. Some will feel that scant justice is done to Randall 
Davidson in the Life and Liberty chapter. A few interests that 
ranked high in Temple’s order of priorities, such, for example, as 
the Institute of Christian Education, do not secure attention: it is 
probably one of the London pre-occupations which were carried on 
mainly by personal conversations and left little written record. The 
author at times seems almost morbidly anxious to escape the charge 
of adulation and to err, if at all, on what his sitter would certainly 
have regarded as the right side. The question is, does the portrait 
succeed in interpreting the greatness of the man? Not every reader 
has answered with an emphatic affirmation; it is evidently possible 
to read the book through and remain slightly mystified as to how 
it came about that the total personality counted for what he did 
and loomed so majestic in the mind of so immense a public. A second 
reading would go far to remove such perplexity. The more intensive 
the study the greater will be the appreciation of the skill with which 
the Dean has ordered his overwhelming material, the amount of 
ground he has succeeded in covering, and the readability of every 
one of his 631 pages. The multiplicity of Temple’s interests and 
contacts could not have been less kaleidoscopically presented. Of his 
appointments only one, York, reached double figures, 1929-42; the 
other six averaged less than four years each, not long enough to 
establish a claim to greatness in any of the successive réles. 

Readers of this Review will watch anxiously to discover whether 
the part played by the Archbishop as prophet of the missionary 
movement receives its due. Until he became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Temple’s direct touch with the mission field had been slight, 
and his services to the cause unspectacular. He had spent a night 
at Trinity College, Kandy. He had been on the verge of accepting 
the Principalship of St John’s College, Agra. As a Diocesan he kept 
the cause well to the fore and never flinched when his best clergy 
were taken from him to go overseas. No trouble was too much to 
take over such an article as he wrote for The World Quest on ‘Missions 
and Politics: their mutual relevance’. Even when holidays were rare 
and precious he did not hesitate to break into them in order to 
launch the Archbishops’ Messengers’ Campaign in the Spring of 
1940. When he became Archbishop of Canterbury he at once 
instituted periodical sessions with members of the Missionary 
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Council Executive, in order, as he characteristically said, to pursue 
his education in oversea affairs. 

But that his education was already far advanced is evident from 
Dr Iremonger’s forty pages on the Oecumenical Movement, one of 
the most impressive chapters of the book. It is headed with what 
has become a classic quotation from the Archbishop’s Enthronement 
Sermon. After asking what the Laird of Monkbarns would have 
thought of so ‘clumsy a way of expressing a relationship of which 
we have occasion to think and speak so frequently’, the Dean helps 
out his exposition of the Oecumenical Movement with a genealogical 
tree tracing descent from Edinburgh 1910. Temple was one of a 
small group of young Dons, associated with the Student Christian 
Movement, who were smuggled into that conference as stewards. 
That was an experience which he never forgot. It was intensified at 
the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council 
eighteen years later, when as Bishop of Manchester he took a 
prominent part in its thinking and speaking. If the reader is 
beguiled into refreshing his memory of Temple’s contributions to 
the Jerusalem Report, he will be grateful to Dr Iremonger for the 
reminder. It will also be brought home to him how unlikely it is 
that the World Council would have materialized if it had not been 
for William Temple, and how tragic it was that he did not live to 
inaugurate it at Amsterdam. 

When he became Archbishop of Canterbury, Temple threw 
himself con amore into the missionary society meetings over which 
he was called to preside, and began at once to look forward to 
presiding over a Lambeth Conference. He had been Chairman of 
the 1930 Conference’s Committee on Unity, and drafted its report, 
including sections of far-reaching historical importance dealing with 
the South India scheme of union. This subject was to loom large in 
the last year of his life when he was called on to deal with critics 
of the scheme and their threats of secession. Many will feel that the 
biography is over-apologetic at this point, though it applauds 
Temple’s patient charity, and claims that when the history of the 
Church of South India comes to be written it will be realized that 
the Church will have cause most gratefully to remember Temple if 
only for his championship at the Lambeth Conference of 1930. 

No attempt can here be made to do justice to other elements in 
William Temple’s greatness, which Dr Iremonger portrays. He had 
a formidable task. ‘The innumerable company of * who feel an 
almost proprietary interest in the Archbishop as friend and leader 
did not make it less so. But it can be concluded with confidence 
that they will extend gratitude and admiration to the author. 


J. McLeop CAMPBELL 
LONDON 
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FIVE BOOKS ON WHITBY 


To-MORROW Is Here. By KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE and WILLIAM 
RicHEY Hocc. New York: Friendship Press. $1.50. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 3s. 6d. 1948. 

RENEWAL AND ADVANCE. Edited by C. W. Ranson. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 6s. 1948. 

DA vt Montes Paany (When we met again). By AxEL MaLmsTrROM. 
Copenhagen: O. Lohses Forlag, Efft. 1948. 

KrisTEN INnsats (Christian Contribution). By O. G. MyK.esust. Oslo: 
Egede Instituttet. 1947. 

Vi MOTTEs 1 Kanapa (We met in Canada). By Oscar RUNDBLOM. Stock- 
holm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 3. 1947. 


os writing a review of books on the Whitby, Ontario, meeting 

of the International Missionary Council, one may perhaps 
dwell first of all on the meeting itself. In spite of its smaller number 
of delegates, the Whitby meeting constituted to the same extent 
as any of its predecessors a world gathering in the full sense of 
the term. The new churches were able to share in the proceedings 
as the absolute equals of the old churches of the West, as is proved 
by two points: the use of the expression ‘Partners in obedience’ 
(the title of a significant paper in Renewal and Advance) and the 
remarkable fact that, among six delegates who witnessed to the 
way in which they had been led to Christ, one was a Belgian and the 
other five representatives of China, India, Cuba, Iran and the 
Philippines. The whole world, in fact, as these books show, is now 
a common mission field for a common Church. The task and the 
responsibility are one. 

One might have wished to hear the Lutheran voice more strongly 
in this widely representative gathering, for the Lutheran contribu- 
tion to the progress of Christian theology and to missionary work has 
been considerable, and could have greatly enriched the meeting’s 
message. We gather also, from these accounts, that the eschatological 
note was not as clearly sounded as some of us could have wished, 
although at Whitby (as at Jerusalem and at Tambaram) it was 
emphasized, as Bishop Malmstrém states—‘with great power and 
on biblical grounds by delegates from the Continent’. Undoubtedly 
a vigorous declaration on the relation of missions to the Coming of 
Christ would have been received with joy among the majority in the 
Continental missions, for to them the missionary activity stands in 
a definite and direct relation to the promise of the Coming of Christ. 

To-morrow is Here makes a powerful missionary appeal. It glows 
with enthusiasm and at the same time it is reinforced by a highly 
scientific outlook. But inevitably, as a description of the Whitby 
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meeting, it has little to say about the Coming of Christ, to which 
the whole Christian Church has to look forward as to its great day 
of victory. In other respects, however, and as a presentation of 
missionary thinking in the line of a great tradition, it is an excellent 
piece of work. 

Renewal and Advance, equally filled with knowledge, spiritual 
power and, not least, vision, constitutes to some extent the basis 
of the Whitby meeting, and contains a number of the addresses and 
statements presented at the meeting. Each of them merits separate 
and serious study. 

Finally there remain the three books from Scandinavia. They 
are all valuable sources of information, though that of Bishop 
Malmstrém’s is the most complete in reference to the meeting, to 
its members, leaders and programme. Docent Myklebust’s is the 
most scientifically elaborate and Dr Rundblom’s the most useful 
for practical life. 


J. E. LuNDAHL 
STOCKHOLM 





AN ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CENTENARY 


WorkINnG His Purpose Out: The History of the English Presbyterian 
Mission, 1847-1947, in five parts. By Epwarp Bann. Illustrated. 
London: Publishing Office of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
12s. 6d. the set, or bound in one volume. 1948. 


S ieee handsomely produced centenary volume traces in abundant 
detail the remarkable missionary activity and success of what 
is a comparatively small English denomination. The Rev. Edward 
Band, himself a Presbyterian missionary, with a distinguished 
record of work in Formosa, has been confronted by more than the 
usual difficulties of the missionary historian. Much of the source 
material for the history perished when the English Presbyterian 
Church House was destroyed by a V.2 rocket, and the Rev. T. W. 
Douglas James, the Mission Secretary, who had begun work on the 
History, lost his life. What Mr Band has now given us isa full and 
authoritative record which will serve his Church for reference and 
guidance in the future ordering of its work overseas. It is also the 
stirring chronicle of a noble past, intended to inspire a new generation 
of English Presbyterians to give their lives to the service of the 
Gospel in the churches which have arisen out of the faith and 
patience of three generations of remarkable men and women. 
In November 1847, William Chalmers Burns, already known as 
a powerful evangelist in Scotland, Ireland and Canada, landed in 
Hong-kong as the first English Presbyterian missionary to China. 
He and Dr James H. Young made Amoy their starting-place and 
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from there the work gradually spread over a large part of Fukien 
province. The American Reformed Church and the London Mission- 

Society were already active in that region and their missionaries 
proved helpful and congenial colleagues. Then in 1858 work was 
begun at Swatow, and, after much opposition and tribulation, took 
firm hold in that area. The year 1871 saw the first beginnings of 
the fruitful occupation of the Hakka country, while, as early as 1864, 
Dr J. L. Maxwell entered Formosa. To-day the Presbyterian congre- 
gations of the mainland area form a substantial and influential part 
of the Church of Christ in China, while the Formosan Church, 
since the liberation of the island from Japan in 1945, has regained 
its position as a strong autonomous Presbyterian body. The fifth 
part of the History includes an account of the development of the 
work in Malaya, officially dating from 1881. Over thirty congre- 
gations, mainly Chinese, have survived the shocks and disasters of 
the Japanese conquest and occupation of Malaya and the valuable 
educational work established by the missionaries is undergoing a 

romising process of restoration. A section on the mission in Bengal 
is contributed by the present missionary, the Rev. A. G. Macleod. 
There is little here of the joy of harvest that appears in the sections 
on China, but it may sometimes be God’s way of blessing a church 
to set it a hard and thankless task like that in Muslim Bengal. 

As was natural in a book primarily intended for the people of 
his own church, Mr Band has evidently felt himself under the 
constraint of the personal and family interests in the Mission. In 
the matter of the names of missionaries and mission stations, he 
does not employ any ruthless selective principle. In fact he tries 
to mention them all. This takes from the broad sweeping character 
of the story, as he tells it. It also makes it difficult for him to 
give as much emphasis and detail as an outsider might wish to 
matters of significance and interest to the missionary movement as 
a whole. 

For instance, at a time when many missionaries thought of the 
new congregations in the mission fields as organic parts of their 
home church, when the missionaries seemed to themselves to be 
engaged in founding branches or extensions of their own particular 
western denomination, the English Presbyterians in China saw 
clearly that the Church in China, however embryonic, must from 
the first be a Chinese Church. The emergence of an ecclesiastical 
unity that would ultimately bind East and West together was by 
no means outside the range of their vision, but they were content 
to leave the coming of that far-off event in God’s hands as ‘He 
worked His purpose out’. Hence those Presbyterian leaders proved 
themselves ready co-operators and as early as 1862 they united with 
their American Reformed colleagues in setting up a joint Presbytery 
of Amoy, consisting of five ordained missionaries along with five 
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Chinese elders representative of Kirk Sessions. It thus became 
possible to ordain Chinese ministers as soon as these were available 
and suitably trained. Thirty years later this Presbytery had fifty 
members, of whom sixteen were ordained Chinese. 

This ecclesiastical breadth of outlook was consistently maintained 
by the Presbyterian leaders in most matters of missionary and 
ecclesiastical policy, and the important series of conferences of 
China missionaries, beginning in Shanghai in 1877, gave them a 
platform for advancing their views. Thus the way was paved for 
the formation of the Church of Christ in China in 1927, which in 
addition to churches with a Presbyterian origin included churches 
which had emerged from the work of sixteen missionary societies 
from the West, among them the churches of the L.M.S, the American 
Board and the Shantung churches of the English Baptist mission. 
Incidentally the Presbyterian Church of Manchuria, which became 
a Synod of the Church of Christ in China, is itself an offshoot of 
William Burns’s unresting missionary endeavour and vision. 

The English Presbyterian missionaries were remarkable, not only 
for wise and enlightened ideas in matters of administration and 
church order, but for their sound and untiring scholarliness. Not 
only was the preparation of dictionaries, grammars, translations and 
Christian literature their constant preoccupation, but from a very 
early stage they set about the thorough training of their Chinese 
fellow-workers in the work of the ministry and the handling of the 
Word. Their so-called theological colleges were, to begin with, little 
more than house-groups, gathered under the missionary’s own roof 
for tuition and fellowship in practical evangelistic enterprises, but 
the results secured and the standards of study attempted were often 
as good as those obtaining in more elaborate institutions. In view of 
the fact that the problems of ministerial training are almost every- 
where under acute discussion to-day, Mr Band might usefully have 
found room for some detailed particulars on those early training 
schools and the later developments. As to the scholarly and literary 
work of individual missionaries, it is good to know that Dr P. J. 
Maclagan has in preparation a study of their writings. This should 
prove a valuable supplement to the present volume. 

Of the total number of three hundred missionaries w*) have 
served in this mission over the century, nearly half were Women, 
and the first of these, the remarkable Catherine M. Ricketts, entered 
the field as late as 1878. Mr Band gives us full information about the 
nature of the work which each of these women did, whether in 
hospitals, schools or otherwise, but some detailed indication would 
have been welcome of the place they occupied in the Chinese Church, 
of their standing in it as compared with their male colleagues, and 
of the ways in which the work of these capable and devoted women 


set its special mark upon the life and work of the Chinese Church, 
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As early as 1876 the Presbytery of Amoy drew up and adopted 
a concise statement of Christian doctrine in eight brief articles. 
McGregor of Amoy, whose first care there was the training of 
candidates for the ministry, sent home a translation of the document, 
commenting that ‘being perhaps the first document of the kind, due 
to modern missions, this Confession possesses some historical 
interest’. What was the exact character of this document? How far 
was it Chinese in thought and authorship, or was it merely a trans- 
lation into Chinese of some parts of the Westminster documents? 
What place, if any, does it have among the standards of the existing 
Church of Christ in China? The answers to such questions are 
worth knowing, because many of the churches in the mission fields 
of the world hee not yet set about preparing Confessional state- 
ments, with consequent loss to the effectiveness of their doctrinal 
teaching, their discipline and their conviction of corporate identity 
as Christian churches. 

No one is better a than Mr Band to throw light on the 
problems of Church and State relations, such as tended to arise 
under Japanese government. The story can be traced in the chapter 
entitled ‘Christian Schools under Japanese Influence’, but it is 
doubtful if the three pages devoted to the Shinto Shrine problem 
will succeed in enlightening anyone who comes to the matter in 
complete ignorance. Nor will it give a fresh point of view to those 
who may have been faced with similar problems elsewhere but did 
not, like the Formosan missionaries, experience the slow growth of 
State encroachment over a period of forty years, as the Formosan 
Church did from 1898 onwards. Mr Band may think it unwise and 
unnecessary to re-open a question which the defeat of Japan has 
apparently blown away for ever. It would, however, be rash to 
assume that the ascription of Deity to the head of the State—an 
oriental practice of great antiquity, and most familiar to us in the 
case of Alexander the Great—will never again perplex the Church 
and the consciences of its members. 

A Scots reviewer may perhaps be allowed a word of thanks to 
Mr Band for his generous appreciation of the Scottish contribution 
to the Mission, in financial support, and in personnel. The first two 
generations of missionaries represented the best that the former 
Free Church of Scotland produced and it is cause for thankfulness 
to God that the distinctive strain of Scottish religion, which was 
theirs, should have been so notably used to spread the light of the 
Gospel in China. 


A. S. Kypp 


St ANDREws, FIFE 
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TYPES OF PIETY AND SHRINES IN EASTERN ASIA 


FROMHETSTYPER OG HELLIGDOMMER I Ost-AsiA. Bind I. By Kart Lupwic 
REICHELT. Oslo: Dreyers Forlag. Kr. 11 and Kr. 14. Copenhagen: 
G.E.C. Gads Forlag. Kr. 9.50. 1947. 


leer’ well-known Norwegian missionary, Dr Reichelt, of the 
Christian Mission to Buddhists, wrote this book at his station, 
Taofongshan, near Hong-kong, during the long years of Japanese 
occupation. ‘Two more volumes are to come, drawing upon source 
material from his experience of the religions of the East during 
some forty years of missionary service, in the course of which he 
gained a deep insight into the beliefs and practices of the devotees 
of oriental religions, and into the piety that is living in their souls. 

Dr Reichelt begins with a discussion of principles. What is the 
relation of Christianity to foreign religions? He has met with this 
long and varied series of religious personalities outside Christianity, 
some of whom had reached a remarkable position of insight and 
peace, of moral earnestness and wide sympathy. Their search for 
truth, in which meditation usually played a great réle, had led to 
some religious experience—they had ‘broken through’ and reached 
enlightenment, or contact with Tao, or the opening of the lotus 
flower, or whatever they call it. The author would say: they have 
attained a cosmic consciousness—the term ‘conversion’ has too 
Christian an association and would be misleading. 

Such men, Dr Reichelt maintains, may often be examples for 
Christians, especially in toleration, magnanimity, intellectual honesty. 
On the other hand, they may not be immune to the temptations of 
power and glory. The new birth in Christ, if genuine, has some 
different elements: heart-searching before God, remission of sins, 
faith in Christ, love of God and our neighbour. There is an 
unavoidable crisis, when a man of cosmic consciousness comes to a 
real meeting with God through Christ. But the first type of experi- 
ence, in the author’s view, is part of the preparatory work of God 
in what is known as ‘General Revelation’, of the kind to which 
St Paul refers in Romans I and II, in his speeches at Lystra and 
Athens and which is implicit in the Prologue of St John’s Gospel. 
The author here takes up the argument from his article on the 
‘Johannine Approach’, contributed to Volume I of the Tambaram 
series. 

On the subject of points of contact, Dr Reichelt maintains that 
the different religions contain words providentially prepared for a 
new and Christian use; and that their existence clearly reveals the 
preliminary work of God in all religions. “Tao’ has a long history in 
Chinese religions, and here it is to be used as a translation of ‘Logos’. 
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‘Shangti’ can hold the Christian notion of God (‘Shen’, in the 
author’s view, being much less adequate for this purpose). 

The greater part of the book contains a study of Meditation, in 
Buddhism, older and newer Taoism, Confucianism and Motism, and 
of the central place which it occupies in the eastern religions. 

The practice of meditation is shown to be at its most elaborate 
and systematical in Buddhistic Dhyana (which the Chinese call Ch’an 
and the Japanese Zen). Here it is described at the various stages 
from the preliminary ethical training (si/a) to the high contempla- 
tion (samadhi), which is only one step from the final goal (Nirvana). 

A digression deals briefly with that less mechanical and more 
free form of Ch’an, which might be called enlightenment by intuition. 
It was invented by Hui-neng, the sixth patriarch, in the days of the 
T’ang Dynasty, about A.D. 671, in the following way: 

In a monastery on the Yellow Plum Mountain the fifth Ch’an 
patriarch was to appoint his successor and gave out a question to 
the monks on the essence of religion. The patriarchal robe and bowl 
would be the prize for the winner. A learned monk wrote his answer 
on the wall outside the Meditation Hall: 


This body is the Bodhi-tree, 

The soul is like a mirror bright; 
Take heed to keep it always clean, 
And let not dust collect on it. 


But next morning another verse was found alongside the first: 


The Bodhi is not like the tree, 

The mirror bright is nowhere shining; 
As there is nothing from the first, 
Where can the dust itself collect? 


The writer of these, the winning, lines was an applicant for 
entrance into the monastery who had so far only reached the position 
of helper in the kitchen. It was he, Hui-neng, who became the sixth 
‘rege His work Fa-pao-t’an-ching exists in an English trans- 
ation: ‘Sutra spoken by the Sixth Patriarch Wei Lang on the High 
Seat of the Gem of Law’.? 

In earlier Taoism meditation is not systematized as in Buddhism, 
but the whole aspect of life and thought on Tao and the Tao life 
is no doubt an outcome of deep and persistent meditation. We see 
glimpses of this in Taotehching and in the wonderf:.1 literary 
meditations of Chuangtse. The principle of Non-Action (wu-wet) is 
intended to emphasize the quiet and peaceful mind as the medium 
through which the divine powers can work. 


1 See also G. M. Reichelt: Den sjette Patriarch. Copenhagen: Gads Forlag. 1947. 

* Shanghai, 1930. On this type of Zen and its meditation system in Japan there 
is an invaluable collection of essays by Professor D. T. Suzuki: Essays in Zen 
anes 1927. 
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From later Taoism the author gives us a hymn that has never 
before been translated, and which brings us to the heart of the Yoga 
system, with its theory of the New Birth as symbolized by the 
Holy Embryo, said to be born within the body, and its basic belief 
in the control of breathing as the means to the removal of the 
passions and thus to progress in the spiritual life, until the mystic 
approaches transfiguration, the next step to becoming an immortal. 

In Confucianism meditation is essentially self-examination in 


order to reach the perfect virtue. The author accepts the Chung — 


and the Ta Hio as giving the views of Confucius himself. If, wit 
Dr Francis Wei, we consider these books to be later, and to be 
coloured by Taoism, there will be less room for the metaphysical 
background and the meditation in the life of the Master than the 
author thinks. Even so, he finds Confucius lacking in religious 
fervour, a characteristic which becomes still more marked in the 
later history of Confucianism, the great exception being Wang 
Yang-ming, ‘the prince of meditation’, who was for that reason 
regarded as a heretic. The author has also seen something of the 
modern attempts at a Confucianist renaissance. 

In Moti we are shown a prophet and an ascetic of the utmost 
earnestness, but his movement ended in a tragic failure. Yet his 
message of the will of God and of love as the great command has 
undoubtedly helped to prepare the way for the coming of the 
Kingdom of God in China. 

Dr Reichelt’s book covers a wide field, and there may well be 
problems of interpretation to discuss. But his point of view is 
profitable in the extreme. In his studies and intimate contact with 
representatives of other religions he has constantly been looking 
for the inner life behind the theories. His own background in 
Scandinavian pietism has clearly helped him in this outlook; and his 
wide sympathies have induced men of all convictions to open their 
hearts to him. The missionary enterprise sorely needs men of that 
capacity. That they can also contribute to the learned studies is 
evident from this book, which ought to be published in English. 


Knut B. WESTMAN 
UppsaLa, SWEDEN 





CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM 


IsLAM AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Part I. Volume 2. By J. WinpDROW 
SWEETMAN. London: Lutterworth Press. 18s. 1947. 


6 hr is, as indicated, the second volume of the first part of a 

book that will introduce in three parts the subject of Islam in 
relation to Christian theology. The whole book, when complete, will 
provide a study of the interpretation of theological ideas in the two 
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religions. This comparative study of the theological teaching and the 
theological content in the teaching of the Christian Faith, and their 
inter-relation, has been stimulated by the practical question of how 
to present the Gospel to Muslims, and the work as a whole will 
therefore culminate in a constructive study on ‘the Word of God to 
the Muslims’. The author, a missionary and at the same time a 
diligent student of theology and of Islam, is ably qualified for this 
far-reaching and ambitious undertaking. 

The present reviewer would, however, express the same opinion 
as was voiced by the reviewer of the first volume of Part I in the 
April 1946 issue of this Review, to the effect that it was almost 
impossible to review the first volume by itself, for the same difficulty 
applies to the second volume. These two volumes are wholly 

reparatory, as their title (Preparatory Historical Survey of the 
arly Period) plainly shows. Moreover, they are largely written at 
second-hand, as is inevitable unless an unusually gifted man devoted 
decades of his life to a penetrative, specialist and first-hand study 
of both Christian and Muslim theology, and had at the same time 
the opportunity of entering into living touch with the problems 
involved in the presentation of the Christian message to the Muslims. 
The first volume, already reviewed, provides a historical survey of 
the relations between Islam and Christianity in connexion with the 
roblems of the origins of Islam; the introduction of philosophy 
into Islam and a translation of Ibn Miskawaih’s Shorter Theology 
as a sample of Muslim theological expression, moulded by the 
influence of Greek and Hellenistic thinking. 

The second volume, now under review, presents itself as a 
summary of ‘the theological position at the close of the period of 
Christian ascendancy in the Near East’. Dr Sweetman sets out to 
show the result of the three formative centuries of Muslim theology, 
under the influence of Christian theology, as represented in the 
Fathers, especially in John of Damascus. He sketches broadly the 
main elements of the theological expression of the Muslim faith 
and of the contents of the Koranic revelation: the being and attri- 
butes of God; the grace of God; mediation; Logos doctrine; prophecy 
and scripture; the ordering of the universe; the world and man; 
sin, salvation and judgment; followed by some appendices. 

Dr Sweetman has assembled a great deal of material on the 
history of Muslim doctrine on a number of points, and on the 
systematic way in which Muslim theologians are accustomed to 
present their thinking. The work testifies to great industry and 
wide knowledge. In general the book gives trustworthy information, 
which will be invaluable to theologians and missionaries in Muslim 
countries who need an easily accessible introduction to the material 
on which Muslim theology is based. In the specialist literature on 
Islam such an introduction is not to be found, Limitations of space 
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preclude a detailed discussion on the questiort whether this useful 
and comprehensive introduction to the material and problematics of 
Muslim theology really gives a sufficient idea of its vital and funda- 
mental tendencies and stimulants; and it must suffice to say that 
the book, as it is, is a very useful production. 

It will only be possible to judge the value of Dr Sweetman’s 
extensive studies on the problem of the presentation of the Word 
of God to Muslims when the remaining volumes are available. The 








main value of those so far published is that they bring out strongly | 


the parallel between the pattern of Eastern Christian theology and 


Muslim theology. As preparatory surveys, however, they do not | 
pretend to contribute anything new to the solution of the problem | 


of taking the Word of God to the Muslims. 

The author has approached a fascinating and, from the stand- 
point of theology and the science of religions, extremely interesting 
problem, namely, the relation between Christian and Muslim 
theological thinking. We look forward eagerly to the third and 
central part of the book. 

HENDRIK KRAEMER 

CHATEAU DE BossEY, SWITZERLAND 





AN INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


A PHILosopHy OF RELIGION. By EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. London: Skeffington. 18s. 1947. 


Spleen aps of the Philosophy of Religion will have reason to be 


grateful to the Professor of Philosophy of Boston University | 


for this admirable survey, which could have been written only by 
one who combined great learning with prolonged experience as a 
teacher. “The keynote of the book’, as Dr Brightman says, ‘is experi- 


ence’ and its ‘primary purpose is to interpret religious experience 


rather than to discuss systems of philosophy’. 


I have a system of my own, but I am convinced that my views are not 
absolute truth. I present them as hypotheses to stimulate thought and as 
stepping stones to higher truth, rather than as the last word on any issue. 
The book is a philosophy of religion. Only God, or someone who confused 
himself with deity, could write the philosophy of religion. 


The opening section of the book seeks to defend the empirical 
approach against the objections of Apriorists, Logical Positivists 
and Barthians. Dr Brightman quotes many definitions of religion 
and gives, as ‘an heuristic hypothesis to enable the student of religion 
to select his data’, the following definition: ; 


Religion is concern about experiences which are regarded as of 
supreme value; devotion towards a power or powers believed to originate, 
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increase and conserve these values; and some suitable expression of this 
concern and devotion, whether through symbolic rites or through other 
individual and social conduct. 


This definition seems too precise to be comprehensive. Dr Bright- 
man’s copious bibliographies make no mention of John Oman’s 
The Natural and the Supernatural and he does not refer to what 
seems to the reviewer Oman’s more adequate definition that religion 
is the ‘recognition of the Sacred’. If the lower religions, as well as 
the higher, be considered, we doubt if it is true that ‘the pheno- 
menology of religion . . . has revealed the fundamental fact that 
every religious experience is an experience of value’. 

Of special interest are the chapters on The Conception of God 
and The Ways of Knowing God. In the chapter on The Problem of 
Belief in God, Dr Brightman shrewdly remarks that writers like 
Dewey, Santayana and Bertrand Russell 


have given much less thought to weighing the evidence for and against 
belief in God than they have to fitting that belief into a system that was 
constructed with relatively little regard to the evidence. It is just as unsound 
method to start in with a predetermined doubt as it is to start in with a 
predetermined faith. Philosophy of religion must be an investigation of 
experience, not a rationalization of predetermined desires. 


The interesting chapter on The Problem of Good and Evil prepares 
the way for the rejection of Theistic Absolutism and the advocacy 
of Theistic Finitism. Dr Brightman claims that, in spite of Dr 
Barth’s defence of ‘anti-finitism’, ‘philosophically-grounded belief 
in a finite God is more widespread in the present century than at 
any time since Plato’. ‘Along with the notion of a finite God goes a 
revised notion of perfection.” ‘When we substitute for perfection 
the ideal of inexhaustible perfectibility, we have a concept a plicable 
to both God and man and adequate to man’s religious a There 
follow significant discussions on The Problem of Human Immortality, 
on Religious Experience and on The Internal and External Criticisms 
of Religion. 

In the limited space at our disposal, we have thought it better 
to describe than to criticize. This book, with its many references 
to other writers, its copious bibliographies and its lucid and urbane 
discussion of conflicting views, is an admirable introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion. It raises once more the problem of the 
validity of the conclusions of any Philosophy of Religion. It is no 
small service to Christian faith to show that a personal theism, 
which is compatible with Christian faith, is, in the words of Dr 
W. R. Matthews, ‘a live option’. But a Christian philosophy is the 
product of a Christian faith; it is not creative of it. We found it 
profitable to turn from Dr Brightman’s Philosophy of Religion to 
the chapter he contributed to Contemporary American Theology in 
which he gives us his spiritual autobiography—his upbringing in 
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the Methodism of which his father was a minister, and his transition 
to his present position. Holding all truth, including religious truth, 
to be ‘hypothetical’, he is yet at once sympathetic to, and critical 
of, the Church. The value of this book is increased by its references 
to American schools of thought with which we in this country are 
less familiar than we are with many of the other philosophies which 
it discusses. This learned and lucid work will not only make an 
admirable text-book for college students beginning their study of 
the Philosophy of Religion, it will also be serviceable to all who, 
whether in West or East, are seeking to commend the Christian 
message to our perplexed age. They may not agree with all Professor 
Brightman’s conclusions, but they will be grateful to him for his 
clear exposition of the varying modern views. 
SYDNEY CAVE 
NEw COLLEGE, LONDON 


EVANGELISM IN SHENSI 


Tue Livinc Curist IN Mopern Cuina. By Gzorce A. Younc. London: 
Carey Press. 7s. 6d. 1948. 


i Rev. George Young is a missionary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society who was converted during the first world war and 
arrived as a missionary in China in 1924. In the ordinary course of 
his work at various mission stations in Shensi province, he endured 
and helped to cope with famine, revolution and civil war; was in 
Sian in 1936 during the imprisonment and release of the Generalissimo 
and throughout the war years when, because of the proximity of the 
Communist capital at Yenan, it became politically the most difficult 
and least free town in Free China; acquired an intimate and detailed 
knowledge of the Church in town and country; and became an out- 
standingly successful evangelist among students and officials. 

This biographical information is given incidentally and un- 
selfconsciously in the course of a series of chapters showing the 
power of the living Christ to convert, to heal, to restore and to 
comfort—as also to judge and to demand—in the various and 
testing experiences that the people of Shensi, and the author with 
them, have gone through. But the emphasis is never on the author, 
or even on his work. It is always on the Christ and His work. Mr 
Young is an evangelist and his book is written that we may believe 
not in him but in Christ. 

The following incident will indicate the quality both of book 
and of author. After initial difficulties Mr Young had managed to 
start a series of Bible classes for officials and other educated people, 
many of them Buddhists or Confucianists seeking something more. 
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After a year the series was going so well that one of the officials 
roposed the enlargement of the work under the title ‘Examine All 
eligions Society’, and promised to defray the necessary building 

and publicity expenses himself. 


I sought the guidance of the Master [Mr Young recalls]. Here was a 
new opportunity to do great things, to draw all true seekers into one big 
fellowship, to pioneer a new venture in evangelizing Confucianists, Buddhists 
and Muslims. . . . ‘Here is a great opportunity’, I said to myself as I 
meditated one evening in the courtyard of the Confucian temple. ‘Here is 
a warning’, a voice said to me. I looked up and beheld a large stone tablet 
—the old Nestorian Memorial—the sole witness of an early Christianity 
which had died through compromise. I returned home more alert. . . . At 
a Sunday afternoon Bible class, respectfully but firmly, I proclaimed the 

re-eminence of Christ over all other religious leaders. Confucius, Buddha, 
i nend were great men: but Jesus was the Son of the living God. .. . 
We had all sinned and displeased God and the Cross of Christ was the only 
way of getting right with God and right with one another. The result was 
division. Noisy expressions of opinion were voiced and accusations of 
‘imperialist’, ‘dictator’, ‘proud’ and ‘narrow’ were flung at me. . . . This 
clash led to the falling away of many. . . . Old friends no longer associated 
with me. Some even became hostile. . . . It was a bitter trial. . . . This 
experience taught me some salutary lessons. It drove me to my knees before 
my Lord Jesus whose gentle reproof and fresh vision put new heart into me. 
In His quiet Presence He showed me that the disciple was becoming greater 
than the Master, that he was running ahead of Him instead of following 
in His steps. ... It was my work—my preaching—my sermons—my 
influence—my plans—which filled my mind. ... This displacement of 
Christ by self was remedied by a fresh vision of my Saviour’s Cross. . . . 
With this fresh vision of Christ’s Cross we made a new beginning. Prayer 
and evangelism became the new key-notes of our work. . . . That autumn 
twenty-two new Christians were added to the City Church. Ten of these 
were converts from our Bible-study classes (pp. 146-52). 


It should be added that this deeply felt and directly told gospel 
experience is associated here with a degree of awareness of the social, 
economic and political problems of China which is rather too rare in 
this pe of literature. One may agree or disagree, for example, 
with his political judgments, but they are informed and sensible; 
and the reader has all the time the sense that the personal dealings 
of God with Mr Young and his friends were taking place in the vast 
setting of the dealings of God with all China, and indeed all the 
world—and that Mr Young knew it as well as anyone. This combina- 
tion is unusual. I do not mean to assert—and my friend the author 
would only deride me if I did—that he has solved the problems 
which perplex for example the Christian Frontier Council and are 
adumbrated in the Christian News Letter. But I do think that he 
has got further with the business of a vital and relevant Christianity 
than most of us; and I for one acknowledge a challenge and a 
judgment. 

Davip M. Paton 
FoocHow 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 


CHRISTIAN Voices in Cuina. Edited by Custer S. Miao. New York: 
Friendship Press. $2.00 and $1.00. 1948. 
RISING THROUGH THE Dust. The Story of the Christian Church in China. 


By Arcuiz R. Croucu. New York: Friendship Press. $1.50 and 
go cents. 1948. 


Se first of these two books consists of fourteen chapters, each 

by a Christian leader in China, of whom eleven are Chinese 
and the other three missionaries from the United States with many 
years of experience in the country. 

The topics cover a wide range. ‘Profit and Loss in the War’, 
‘Rebuilding Devastated Villages’, “The Ministry of Healing in 
War-Torn China’ and ‘Christianity in Communist Areas’ record 
the effect of the eight-year war. Of these chapters, the last, by the 
editor himself, is the most informative. The chapter on “The Situation 
in Christian Education’, particularly the first section, is disappoint- 
ing, showing little insight into the real problems as a Christian 
educator in China would see it. 

‘New Womanhood in Old China’ is written by a Chinese Chris- 
tian woman and ‘New Families on Old Foundations’ by a woman 
missionary from America. ‘The latter has the better grasp of the 
problem. It is refreshing to find from the pen of a western missionary 
such challenging statements as: 


Previous to the war only two of the Christian colleges had departments 
of home economics, and these were engaged in preparing teachers. The 
work was largely western in type, which was popularly known as preparing 
a few women for million-dollar husbands (p. 1:2). 

And it is useful to be reminded that, ‘there has been much taking 
over of western family ways with little consideration of its effect 
on Chinese life’ (p. 118). 

The chapter on ‘Evangelism among Government University 
Students’ presents some interesting facts and raises many questions. 
‘The Christian Message to the Chinese Farmer’ and ‘Great Pos- 
sibilities in Christian Literature’ touch areas in Christian work in 
China the importance of which cannot be over-emphasized, though 
practical solutions still seem remote. 

The book is designed to interest friends in the West in the 
Christian movement in China in its many aspects. In this purpose 
it has succeeded. One misses in it, however, the prophetic voices 
expected from the vigorous younger churches in times: like these. 
A serious attempt to evaluate the Christian movement in China 
is made in the chapter on ‘Christian Faith in China’s Struggle’. 
But how is such a sentence as, ‘During the last century or more 
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Christianity has affected Chinese life to the core’, (p. 18) to be 
correlated with, “The Church in general lacks passion for Christ 
in the present world’ (p. 17), and ‘little active political thought has 
issued from Christian forces thus far’? (p. 24). 

As a whole, the book makes interesting reading and gives a good 
general picture of the Church in China to-day. 

Rising through the Dust is not intended to be a scholarly book. 
Its historical treatment is sketchy but probably sufficient for the 
needs of readers with only a general interest in the subject. The 
rest of the book consists mainly of personal observations during the 
war in China and anecdotes concerning individuals whom the 
author Some to know. It is always helpful for us Chinese to see 
ourselves through the eyes of some one outside who is alien to our 
culture. But the author reveals in the book an unusual measure of 
sympathy and understanding, perhaps too much enthusiasm and 
too little of the critical spirit. 

The book reads almost like a novel. Unrelated anecdotes are 
woven together to make continuous stories, and yet one does not 
feel that the author is over-stretching his imagination. The chapter 
on ‘Contributions to the World Church’ is, however, disappointing, 
but people may have different ideas as to what ‘contributions to the 
world Church’ means. Questions may also be raised as to the 
criteria in selecting the ‘Reading List’ at the end of the book. 


Francis C. M. WEI. 
WucHANG, CHINA 





THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


Tue Unitep States AND Russia. By Vera Micueces Dean. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. $3.00. 1948. 


HE authoress of this book was born in Russia and educated 
there till the age of sixteen. Since 1928 she has been specialist 
in Russian affairs at the Foreign Policy Association, centred in 
New York, of which she is Research Director and Editor. She is 
therefore not only herself a leading exponent of Russian affairs 
to the American public but also occupies a pivotal position for 
influencing and guiding discussion on this subject by others. Her 
book is the result of a visit paid to Russia in 1933, as well as of 
her continuous study of Russian foreign policy during the inter- 
war years. It seems to have gone to press in the summer of 1947, 
since mention is made of the Paris Conference of June 27th, 1947, 
following on Mr Marshall’s Harvard speech, but Mr Molotov’s 
refusal to take part in the Marshall Plan and, still more, the far- 
reaching implications of this negative attitude, are not discussed. 
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Mrs Dean’s account has therefore been to a large extent over- 
taken by events, which have supplied answers to a number of 
questions left open in her pages. 

This is unavoidable at a time when world affairs are in such 
rapid movement. But there is a more serious criticism to be brought 
against the volume. It belongs to the series—a very numerous series 
in these days—emanating from the Church of Laodicea. 

The dust-cover describes it as ‘an unbiassed book about the 
hottest topic of the day—and to-morrow’, as ‘a marvel of detachment 
and comprehensiveness’ and as ‘by all odds the fairest, sanest and 
most comprehensive survey . . . of the issues between the two giants 
who bestraddle world power’. But the careful reader soon discerns 
that this appearance of ‘sanity’, ‘detachment’ and ‘fairness’ is due 
to the fact that Mrs Dean is content to remain at the superficial level 
and, when she does voice fundamental issues, to do so in a manner 
calculated to dissuade the reader from grappling with them with 
the seriousness for which they call. 

The book contains much useful information about present-day 
Russia and Russian-American relations. But even as a handbook 
it is far from satisfactory. The short chapter devoted to the Russian 
people, though it drops some pearls by the way (such as Paul 
Milyukov’s remark that ‘we Russians are without the cement of 
hypocrisy’) does not bring before the reader, as a Russian-born 
writer should be capable of doing, the quality of the Russian spirit 
and the psychological problem involved in its confrontation with 
Americans—or other ‘Anglo-Saxons’. Yet this is the very essence 
of the ‘hottest topic’, when disengaged from its political setting. 

Another omission, this time fully within the scope of the book, 
is the failure to deal at all adequately with the problem of forced 
labour. Mrs Dean tells us of ‘the man-power shortage’ and drily 
informs us that ‘the Soviet Government has resorted to a wide range 
of methods’ for remedying it. She then mentions that these methods 
include ‘the use of forced labour’ among ‘Russian political prisoners’ 
and German war-prisoners. For these latter she gives, without 
comment, both the Russian (896,000) and the Western observers’ 
estimate (between two and three millions). But she gives no figure 
for the ‘Russian political prisoners’, and no one could suspect from 
her text that these Russian slaves form an important proportion, 
prcbenty round about one quarter, of the total male population of 

ussia. The fully documented work on this subject by Dallin and 
Nicolaevsky (Yale University Press, 1947) may not have been 
available in time for Mrs Dean to profit by it, but enough was already 
known to make this omission inexcusable. Thanks to others than Mrs 
Dean, American opinion is now fully alive to the fact that the slave 
system in the goldmines of North-eastern Siberia, carried on in a 
sub-zero temperature, far exceeds in horror that to which the 
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negroes or the slaves of antiquity were subjected. Mrs Dean’s brief 
reference to the subject also ignores the non-German prisoners 
(Poles, Balts, Bessarabians, Italians, Roumanians, Hungarians and 
Japanese) and, when she mentions the Soviet demand for the 
return of D.P.’s “originating in territory now included in the 
U.S.S.R.’, she gives no hint of the reason why they are not ready 
to return of their own free-will. This no doubt would have offended 
against the Laodicean standard of objectivity! 

An instance of Mrs Dean’s superficial approach to an issue of 
—- is her attitude on the question whether the United States 
should intervene’ in the domestic affairs of other countries. 

This is dealt with in a section entitled ‘Problems of Russo- 
American Relations’, which endeavours to impale American states- 
manship upon the horns of a dilemma: 





The fundamental problem [we are told] in the relations of the United 
States and Russia is whether this country, itself born of revolution against 
authoritarianism and colonial rule, will oppose or accept the new ‘liberals’ 
emerging in Europe, in Asia, in Latin America. If we oppose them, we may 
find that the rest of the world, shocking as it may seem to us, will agree 
with Moscow in regarding this country as the last bulwark of conservatism, 
or even of reaction. If we accept them and give them our technical assistance 
in rebuilding the economy of a shattered world, we may find [and here 
Laocidea, for once, lets itself go with a fine flourish] that we can renew our 
pioneering spirit on as yet uncharted frontiers, and help others fulfil, in 
their own way, and within the context of their own historical experience, 
what we have been proud to call the American dream. 


This sentiment is repeated more categorically a few pages later: 


If we are to meet Russia on equal terms, we shall have to abandon the 
nonchalant attitude of the spectator and accept full responsibility for the 
ideas of democracy we profess and urge other nations to put into practice— 
or else stop denouncing Russia and the nations that follow Moscow’s lead. 
Nothing is so derogatory to the prestige of the United States as to adopt 
the réle Hitler once ascribed to Britain—of being ‘governess’ to the world— 
and then fail to administer the threatened punishment. 


Before dealing with the argument in these passages, let us pause 
to note Mrs Dean’s use of words. The régimes that are emerging in 
Europe, Asia and Latin America, after an experience which she 
compares with that of 1776, are described as ‘liberal’ and those who 
oppose them as ‘conservative’ or even ‘reactionary’. These words, 
used in this connexion, call up associations which, for any trained 
historian, political scientist or sociologist, are dangerously misleading. 
The American ‘Revolution’ was a movement of a totally different 
kind, belonging to a totally different class of event, from the revolu- 
tion of Marxian theory and Leninite or Stalinite practice. The first 
was a displacement of the furniture in the top story of a well-ordered 
and solidly built constitutional structure. This was shown by the 
success of the ‘liberated’ colonists in bringing into existence a new 
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Constitution—now one of the oldest working constitutions in the 
world—within little more than a decade of their little domestic 
upset. There is no chapter in history which Englishmen should read 
with greater pride than the story of the interlude between the 
negative and positive phases of the founding of the American 
Commonwealth, revealing, as it does, the inner strength of the 
English constitutional tradition in the face of the greatest ordeal 
to which such a tradition can be subjected. Well may Americans 
be proud of their ‘conservatism’—and-well may Englishmen share 
their pride in this common heritage! And well may both glory in 
their ‘liberalism’: for ‘liberal’ has no meaning, in a political context, 
outside the framework of an established constitutional system. 

It is alongside of this American system of government, at once 
conservative and liberal, that Mrs Dean ranges the makeshift 
régimes—makeshift even in Marxist and Leninist theory—issuing 
from ‘revolutions’ of the Marxist type, revolutions involving the 
breakdown of constitutional government with all its safeguards and 
the consequent disappearance both of Justice and of Liberty—the 
two established political values. 

The trouble with Mrs Dean, as with so many post-war publicists, 
is that she refuses to admit that there is a right and wrong in govern- 
ment just as there is in individual conduct. Politics is an art, just as 
medicine and engineering are arts. When a doctor goes wrong, the 
patient dies. When an engineer goes wrong, the bridge falls down. 
When politicians go wrong, populations are plunged in war or other 
forms of misery. There is a political highroad and a few peoples have 
discovered it—the politically mature peoples of the West. They do 
not claim to be perfect—far from it. But they do claim to be able to 
say with assurance that an independent Judiciary is better than 
‘political Justice’ and an honestly elected Parliament better than a 
packed assembly or a manufactured plebiscite! 

The fact that the western peoples have lived under the Christian 
tradition has something to do with their political maturity. They 
have learnt that to ‘render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’ 
involves the double obligation both to learn Caesar’s technique, as 
a doctor and an engineer learn theirs, and to infuse it with the 
Christian spirit—to make it a branch of applied ethics and of more 
than ethics, religion. And they have learnt also, especially in these 
latter days, that good government cannot be imposed. It can only be 
learnt—that is to say, communicated from one people to another, 
by the more experienced to the less experienced, under conditions 
of mutual self-respect. Happily there exists a means for this process 
of communication—the United Nations. The British peoples have 
a similar instrumentality of their own—their Commonwealth— 
now so rapidly in process of being de-occidentalized. Here is the 
answer to Mrs Dean’s dilemma. Under the conditions of assured 
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peace, which we can be confident will prevail in the Atomic Age, 
the United Nations will not indeed be a ‘governess’: still less will it 
use force to compel politically immature peoples to hasten their rate 
of advance along the political highroad. But it will be a permanent 
centre of influence where, in all the various spheres of public life, 
in conferences and committees of every kind, the power of example 
will be silently doing its work and winning its bloodless victories. 
For, thus conceived, the United Nations is also a mission field. 


ALFRED ZIMMERN 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


A HANDBOOK FOR CATECHISTS 


Tue CATECHIST AND HIS Work. Edited by Harry Be_sHaw. London: 
Lutterworth Press, for the United Society for Christian Literature. 


48. 1948. 


— is a timely book. It seeks to set forth the findings of much 


of the discussions which have been held recently with respect 
to the Christian ministry. The book gains by the fact that it is rooted 
in one particular place (the Gold Coast) and in one particular 
church (the Methodist Church). Thus it avoids the superficiality 
which becomes inevitable when it is addressed directly to too wide 
an audience: but inasmuch as the conditions in the Methodist 
Church in the Gold Coast are also reproduced in most of the 
younger churches, the book is of general value. 

The section on ‘the Church Universal’ could have been 
strengthened with a chapter which gave to the catechist for whom 
the book is written a factual picture of the Church in other lands. 

The section on ‘Worship and the Sacraments’ is adequate, 
though one wonders whether space should not be given to a dis- 
cussion of the relative appropriateness of ‘adult baptism’ in a 
predominantly non-Christian country. 

The section on ‘Preaching and Meetings’ is helpful, practical and 
simple. That on ‘Pastoral’ work needs strengthening. There is no 
discussion of the vexed problem of ‘polygamy’: or of the distinction 
between the Christian way of life and the racial or national culture 
in which Christianity must root. The section dealing with the 
a life of the catechist deals with him as he is, without idealizing 

m. 


This is a good book, but it needs to be supplemented by another 
written by an African for Africans. 
D. T. NILEs 


GENEVA 
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AFRICA’S MIGRANT LABOUR PROBLEM 


MiGRANT LABOUR AND TRIBAL Lire. A Stupy OF CONDITIONS IN THE 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. By I. ScHAPERA. Map. London: 
Oxford University Press. 18s. 1948. 


HIS book contributes a valuable discussion of a subject of vital 
importance to all Africa south of the Sahara and the value is 
enhanced because it concentrates upon one Protectorate, places it 
under the spotlight of scientific investigation and, while helping its 
readers to assess credit and debit balances within a limited area, 
sheds light upon the realities of a problem which exists throughout 
South Africa. 

It must have been irritating for the author to deal with statistics 
which cannot be ‘regarded as accurate, since, owing to the lack of 
the proper machinery, the basic task of enumeration had to be 
entrusted to Natives inadequately prepared for the work’. This 
admission constitutes a grave reflection not merely upon the author- 
ities of the Protectorate under review, but upon a Colonial system 
of government which almost everywhere fails to secure those vital 
statistics which are essential to a scientific approach to so many 
ermyen Estimates leave large room for error even when made by 

ighly trained government officials, and from the outset the author 
has to admit many and serious exaggerations and overestimates on 
their part. Nevertheless he uses the available figures to prove beyond 
doubt that ‘relatively few men go abroad from the western, more 
isolated portions of the territory. But there is considerable migration 
from the eastern districts which not only contain the great bulk of 
the population but also border directly upon the Union or else lie 
within easy reach’, It is surely of grave importance to the Protectorate 
that ‘two men in every five are away from the territory’. 

It is significant that during more recent years women have also 
begun to find their way abroad, there being approximately 3550 
away from their tribal area in the third quarter of 1943, while 720 
of « Hs were living with their husbands. Of the remainder, three- 
quarters had never been married, the rest being widows, divorcees 
or women who had deserted their husbands. They were mostly in 
domestic service or working on farms. 

The author has given careful and detailed attention to methods 
of recruitment and transportation of migrants, including the various 
forms of control that have been instituted, both locally and abroad, 
over their movements. The number of associated conditions and 
regulations, the Pass Laws and tribal controls, the systems of 
control, deferred pay, advances and loans, and the medical examina- 
tions, reflect the lafge amount of legislation and administration 
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which has been proved essential in order to control the migrants, 
in the interests of their employers and of tribal and communal life. 

In spite of these laws and regulations ‘the unauthorized migration 
of youngsters has long been a source of great distress to the tribal 
authorities’. The author points out that the Pass Laws do not con- 
stitute an effective check against the movement of people into the 
Union. In fact there seems to be no way of adequately checking it. 

The social and missionary student will find the chapters dealing 
with causes and effects of migration extremely suggestive and 
valuable. If he is able to supplement them with evidence of causes 
and effects elsewhere, he may be alarmed at the dislocation of 
African life and the devastating social and moral effects of a system 
which has so little to recommend it as a social, economic, spiritual 
or moral factor in the life of the country. 

Secondary causes, such as desire for adventure and change, and 
escape from domestic and communal troubles, cannot be neglected. 
The principal causes, however, are economic: the growth of new 
wants, the transition from a barter to a cash system of exchange and 
the lack of land due to the smallness of the Reserves. A sad com- 
mentary on our system of confining these people to Reserves is 
found in the statement that ‘the Malote and Tlokwa have recently 
even bought additional land from adjoining European farmers, the 
money being raised by special tribal levies’. 

We must couple with economic causes propaganda and political 
pressure by labour agents, administrative action and pressure by 
Chiefs. 

There is no evidence that tribal income from labour migration 
satisfactorily compensates either tribes or authorities for its con- 
sequent disturbance and dislocation. Government officials claim that, 
without this income, ‘the Government would long ago have ceased 
to collect any tax, the traders would have gone out of business and 
the Natives, while the least affected would be depending more than 
ever on Providence’. 

On a short-term view, migrant labourers send back or take back 
a considerable sum of money to their people. This is not as large 
as it might be because of the lack (with the exception of Portuguese 
East Africa) of an adequate system of deferred pay. Much of the 
money earned is wasted in drink and immorality and some on useless 
purchases. Nevertheless, the migrating tribes obtain an augmentation 
of cash income as a result of the system. Importation of manufactured 
articles, such as clothing, gramophones, sewing machines, bicycles, 
both raise the general standard of living of the areas and provide a 
further outlet for British and Union industry. 

From the long-term point of view, these immediate economic 
advantages carry with them a threat to the capital reserves of the 
country from which the migrant labourers come, and more especially 
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a threat to what forward-looking South Africans have come to realize 
is the wasting asset of the land. The absence of so large a proportion 
of men from a farming area means that a large proportion of land 
is inadequately cultivated. Neglected land and bad farming are 
aumieed with overstocking: the natural result of long ages of 
peseoen tradition and the absence of the men who, if making their 
iving on the land, could be educated to a better type of farming. 
South Africa is awakening to the peril, as is evident in the work 
and reports of the Union Social and Economic Planning Council. 
From the long-term point of view the price paid for the gains of 
migrant labour is too high. 

The author is not oblivious to the social evils inherent in the 
system. The high percentage of prostitution and venereal disease in 

e labour centres to which the migrants go, the extensive illicit 
liquor traffic and the recent rapid spread of tuberculosis are having 
disastrous results. 

There is the less obvious result of the growing up of irregular 
unions, which are not merely casual but which have not the per- 
manence of true marriage. It often happens that a man has two 
families, one in the town where he works and one at his home. 

The effects upon the children of the Reserves are not overlooked. 
Boys who should be at school are kept at home to attend to cattle 
and sheep and ploughing because the youths who should be on 
these jobs are away at work. Poverty within the Reserves is increased 
because not nearly enough money is sent home. Work on the land 
is done in a very superficial way and the harvest reaped is only a 
pittance because the land is badly ploughed or ploughed too late. 

It is not within the author’s province to deal with the effects of 
all this upon the Church, but it is evident that such a system must 
adversely affect all spiritual work. The peril to health, family life 
and tribal cohesion cannot but affect all culture and spiritual life. 

The last chapter, with its discussion of remedies, stresses control 
and modifications of conditions rather than the long-term policies 
for change and reform. It is evident that all who have the welfare 
of Africans and the land of Africa at heart must apply long-term 
policies on the basis of stabilization, and set on foot strong economic 
forces which would tend to produce it. We must be prepared to 
face the natural consequences of industrialization and build enough 
houses to accommodate the families of industrial workers and, 
whenever possible, secure greater agricultural and industrial 
development to produce large-scale remunerative employment 
near to the homes and in the tribal areas of the people. 


F. J. BEDFORD 
DARTFORD, KENT 
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GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE IN AFRICA 


GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE IN AFRICA 


PROBLEMS OF AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT. Part II: GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. 
By T. R. Batten. London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. 1948. 


SECOND volume has appeared in the series, Problems of African 

Development. 'The first to be issued had as its subject ‘Land 

and Labour’, and the same author, Mr T. R. Batten, of Makerere 
College, Uganda, now deals with ‘Government and People’. 

In a report on his visit to West Africa in 1926, Mr Ormesby 
Gore, then Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, stated that 
the majority of English text-books in use along the coast were, in 
his opinion, unsuitable. Since that date there has been marked 
progress not only in vernacular literature, but in the preparation 
and production of books in English specially designed with African 
schools in view. 

English publishing houses have shown a growing interest in 
this development, and the latest issues leave nothing to be desired 
in quality and adaptation. The variety of subjects and of books is 
still far too limited, but this present volume ranks with the best in 
its careful treatment of subjects of vital concern to the new genera- 
tion of African students. Its scope is ambitious, and the attempt to 
cover problems of health, education, economics and law as well as 
the systems of government within the range of 173 pages involves 
occasional generalizations which give an incomplete picture of 
conditions. For instance, the criticism of voluntary education, as 
offered in mission schools, is sympathetic: but while there is justice 
in the comment upon past neglect of the value of African customs 
and institutions, the writer fails to disclose the indirect but potent 
influence of Colonial governments in determining the character of 
the educational syllabus. 

The demand for clerks to staff government departments and 
the fact that the salaries offered as an inducement to enter this 
service bore little relation to the country’s economic level of wages 
militated against a more liberal curriculum. In the final issue the 
pupils themselves decide the type of education they mean to have. 

Nevertheless the author has evidently covered a wide field in 
his search for data, and his pages bear the marks of discriminating 
selection and sound judgment. 

The book is lucid even if it requires close reading, and can be 
commended to English readers, as well as to boys and girls of 
secondary-school grade in Africa, who want a comprehensive picture 
of the growth of contemporary institutions. 

H. D. Hooper 

LONDON 
9 
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‘COMFORT IN DESOLATION’ 


Cry, THE BELovep Country. A Story of Comfort in Desolation. By 
ALaN Paton. New York: Scribners. $3.00. London: Jonathan 
Cape. gs. 6d. 1948. 


HER is a book which everyone should read for his own enlighten- 
ment about the Church and the world in South Africa and for 

sheer delight in the author’s sympathy and understanding, in his 

power of expression and his ability to state a great theme simply. 

“When people go to Johannesburg they do not come back’, says 
a Native woman whose son is lost there, for the Beloved Country is 
South Africa and Mr Paton unfolds in the story of a few people, black 
and white, the issues that fill so lifelessly the findings of conferences 
on race relations or soil erosion and the statistics of crime and disease 
in urban or rural Africa. 

Here these dry bones are clothed upon with flesh. They are 
seen to be the tragedy of prosperous white farmer and poor Zulu 
priest, and most of all the tragedy of young Africa—black and white. 

Stephen Kumalo, the Zulu priest, is in charge of a remote hill- 
district in Natal. The land is overstocked and overgrazed. No 
family can live adequately on it, so the young people leave their 
homes for work in Johannesburg. Stephen’s brother-in-law goes, 
and is heard of no more; his wife, Gertrude, Stephen’s sister, goes 
to look for her husband and she too is lost. Finally, Absalom, 
Stephen’s only son, goes in search of them both. 

The tragedy of this young man, born and brought up in a devout 
Christian home, is the central theme of the book. We see it through 
his father’s eyes, for, at the request of a young African priest in 
Sophiatown, Stephen visits Johannesburg to rescue his sister. She 
is a prostitute and brews illicit beer for the men who visit her. So 
do thousands of other women from homes not unlike the Kumalo’s. 

Helped by Theophilus Msimangu—the young priest—and his 
European colleagues in the Mission House in Sophiatown, Stephen 
finds his sister and then begins to trace his son day after day from 
one sordid Native district to another. He is a thief; he has been in 
prison; he has been in a reformatory; he has made good; he has 
worked in a factory; always his father hears of him after he has 
moved a stage further in the career so usual as to arouse no comment 
in Johannesburg. Finally he sees him—in prison—charged with the 
murder of a white man whose house he and two companions had 
set out to rob. The murdered man, Arthur Jarvis, had been a 

tireless worker for justice and understanding between white and 
black. Yet he lost his life through the senseless fear of one whom 
he hac tried to help (for Absalom had not meant to kill). 
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Mr Paton gives his book a second title—‘a story of comfort in 
desolation’. The comfort comes through the father of Arthur Jarvis 
—who is a farmer in Natal, in the neighbourhood of Stephen’s 
home—and Stephen himself. Mr Jarvis had given small thought to 
understanding the Africans who worked on his land. But the murder 
of his son compelled him to consider the causes that led up to it. 
He sees the truth of his son’s convictions—and makes them his own. 
He knows that the old Zulu priest whose shabby church he has 
aw (and never entered once) is the father of his son’s murderer. 

et he and Stephen—though they keep the distance that separates 
white from black—work together for the good of the people and the 
country in Natal. 

Absalom is hanged, Arthur Jarvis’s two children are left fatherless, 
Stephen Kumalo loses his only child, and fails to rescue his sister. 

Unrelieved gloom? No, for there are among the multitudes who 
care so little others, ‘weak and sinful men upon whom God laid 
His hands’. ‘We do what is in us, and why it is in us, that is a secret. 
It is Christ in us crying that men may be succoured and forgiven, 
even when He Himself is forsaken.’ 

A great book—read it—it has a message for all men of goodwill. 


Este Fox 
LONDON 


WARTIME TRAVELS IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


L’ApPEt pu Soupanais. By GEorcEs MABILLE. Paris: Société des Missions 
Evangéliques. Illustrated. Map. Fr. 150. 1947. 


A’ the beginning of the second world war the American and 
British missionaries working in French West Africa found 
themselves in a delicate and uncertain situation. Their motives were 
suspected. Some were for a time placed under arrest and those on 
furlough were unable to return. Realizing how seriously these 
strained relationships between the Anglo-Saxon missionary societies 
and the French Colonial Administration were handicapping the life 
and growth of the infant Christian Church, the Société des Missions 
de Paris generously sent several of its missionaries in the belief that 
their presence would relieve the tension. Among them was M. 
Georges Mabille, a missionary in Basutoland, where members of 
his family had worked for 113 years. 

M. Mabille made extensive journeys in French West Africa 
during the years 1942-44 with the twofold purpose of creating a 
true understanding between the Colonial Administration and the 
Protestant missionary societies which were not of French origin, 
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and of assisting certain of those societies in the creation and develop- 
ment of the educational side of their work, to which little or no 
emphasis had previously been given. His chief contacts were with 
the workers of the Christian and Missionary Alliance, a society 
with a very considerable staff of missionaries in West Africa. He 
also visited stations founded by the Assemblies of God and paid 
a short visit to the Methodist churches in the south of the Ivory 
Coast. 

His book claims to be no more than a traveller’s diary or log- 
book. For those who would understand the day-to-day life, diff- 
culties and problems of a missionary working in a primitive church 
this diary is packed full of information presented in a most entertain- 
ing and interesting manner. One learns something of the difficulties 
of travel. The author travelled by the uncertain ‘gazogéne’ (a car 
or lorry fitted with a huge charcoal-burning contraption); on those 
occasions he was comparatively fortunate, for often he had to cover 
long distances on a cycle or on foot. At other times he travelled in 
canoes, in a launch or on a horse—and at least once on a camel. By 
no means were all the journeys made without mishap. 

Everywhere the missionaries (for M. Mabille was naturally 
accompanied by missionaries of the society whose field he was 
visiting) were received with great rejoicing by those who for so long 
had been deprived of the encouragement and guidance of a missionary. 
Gifts of food were showered upon them. Many stories of opposition 
and persecution from Roman Catholics, fetichers and Native chiefs 
were related. Frequently it was necessary to remind persecutors that 
every French subject was free to choose and practise whatever 
religion he wished. The presence of a French Protestant missionary 
working hand in hand with Americans gave the lie to the propaganda 
that ‘what is French is Catholic and what is Protestant is foreign’. 

The diary records moving stories of the simple faith of African 
converts and of their steadfastness under persecution. There are, 
too, the sad stories of those who have fallen by the way; but who 
shall blame them, for often it seemed to them that they had been 
abandoned by their missionaries? 

Passing through Sikasso the travellers were reminded of the 
cost of missionary service in the Tropics: in that station three 
missionaries in 1931 had paid the supreme price, dying within 
four days, victims of the terrible Yellow Fever. Yet volunteers 
quickly filled the gaps and to-day those being won for Christ in 
that area are counted by their hundreds. 

A keen desire for education has gripped all the peoples of West 
Africa. It is a demand that must be met and those who have at 
heart the best interests of the African know that this education 
must have a religious basis. M. Mabille threw himself with en- 
thusiasm into his task of encouraging and developing the educational 
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work of the missions. He describes the opening of ‘bush schools’ 
(classes de catéchisme) and of primary schools. For these, teachers 
were needed and some training was necessary. For most of them 
only short courses could be provided. The author gives us pictures 
of these schools at work. We see some of the difficulties; the catechist- 
teacher at Kilo, for example, had not himself learnt to read until 
he was fifty years of age! 

It is difficult to think of any problem with which the missionary 
is faced that does not find a place in this diary—the hardness of the 
ground where Islam prevails, the impact of Christianity on African 
customs, the Christian’s attitude to tribal initiation schools and 
rites, the problems connected with marriage and the home. 

It is interesting to note that certain customs which the author 
met are similar to those found in other parts of West Africa. The 
sacrifice of a dog among the Miankos (p. 52) and the jaw bones of 
a dog hanging in the workshops of the Bobo blacksmiths remind 
one of the worship of Ogun among the Yorubas. The masked 
dancers among the Dogons, their use of the bull-roarer, the seclusion 
of all women and girls at the time of the festival recall the Oro 
practices also among the Yorubas. Then, too, there is the common 
objection of the fetichers to the establishment of a Christian Church 
on the plea that the church bell would disturb the spirits. 

L’ Appel du Soudanais is packed full of interest. It reveals with 
clearness and simplicity how complicated is the missionary task and 
how worth while. 

It is a pity that the map does not show more clearly the author’s 
itinerary and does not indicate all the places visited. The footnote 
reference on page 86 should be James V, 14, 15. 


Haro_p W. STACEY 
THETFORD, NORFOLK 


FOLKWAYS IN LIBERIA 


NEw SONG IN A STRANGE LAND. By EsTHER WARNER. Boston, Mass. : 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 1948. 


HIS is a great story, written by an author with insight and an 
unusual power of perception. Trained in anthropology, 
carving and painting, Mrs isege was fortunate enough to have a 
botanist husband with whom she went to the Firestone Plantation 
in Liberia. The story of her life is far more full of meaning than 
the ordinary story written by a traveller or the reporter for some 
magazine. Here was a woman who wanted to see, who knew 
that African tribes carved splendid ritual masks and who was 
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not distressed by what people wore or what they said. One of her 
excellent passages about calling on strangers reads: 


There are many ways to open a door to a stranger. There is the notched 
and grudging progress of a door opened on hinges of suspicion, the nervous 
haste of an insincerely opened door, the cringing progress when apologies 
are to follow. Ashmanah flung open his heavy door with a welcoming 
gesture that ended with his fingertips on his heart. 


Mrs Warner never tailed to elicit that sort of friendly greeting 
from the people whom she met. She got to know the Muslim tribes- 
men. One of them began talking with her about learning to read 
English. ‘If you like, I can teach you,’ she said, ‘then you will show 
me some of the things you know about the bush.’ The Muslim 
hesitated. ‘Well, Missy,’ he said finally, ‘it is good to learn to read 
your-part book, but God talks in Arabic, and I want to hear the one 
God says.’ 

Mrs Warner is the sort of person who almost made her listeners 
feel that she was glad that God spoke in Arabic. They never felt 
that she was critical of their tribal ways or their idioms or beliefs. 

One of the most fascinating chapters is entitled ‘I Find People’. 
Starting from the plantation, she made a trek to Ganta where there 
was a mission on the St John River. The carriers helped her across 
the river by a long suspension bridge made of knotted lianas. 
‘Spider Devil build the bridge’, the carriers told her, ‘when he work 
on it, all of the women and children have to stay inside their huts, 
no person can walk the path.’ Her story of crossing that bridge 
is notable. “There is no heaviness of heart or of tired feet as one swings 
on a gossamer web while the damp air whips one’s hair and the 
turbulent waters of a rain-drenched land roared beneath!’ Suddenly 
she met Dr Harley, of Ganta, and felt sure that he was asking whether 
she was ‘a joy-walking female journalist out to discover the bizarre’. 
That night she sat in the study with Dr and Mrs Harley and Gene. 
‘The warm glow that I felt was not all from the crackling fire; I 
knew an important thing—I had “found people”’.’ 

Mrs Warner’s appreciation of Dr Harley’s receptive mind is 
worth recalling: 


Cutting new thought channels is slow and tortuous like a river’s sawing 
through the soil to establish a new bed. I think that Dr Harley has suffered 
this to be accomplished in himself during his twenty-five years of Ganta 
so that he can come inside the native’s way of thinking. He is the only 
person I have ever met of whom I believe this to be true. 


Only a person concerned for the well-being of the African could 
write with such beauty about the folkways of the African and bring 
to the outside world such vivid understanding. 


Epwarp H. Hume 
New York, N.Y. 




















EDITORS’ NOTES 


In the compilation of the annual Survey we are greatly indebted to 
those, missionaries and others, who have generously shared with 
us their impressions of situations on the field. Without their colla- 
boration we could not have completed our task. 


We would also associate ourselves with Professor K. 5S. 
LatoureTTE, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., well known to readers of this 
Review, in his tribute to the late Charles Harvey Fahs. 


Dr Kart HarrenstTEIN is Prelate of the Evangelical Church, 
Wiirttemberg, Germany. 


The Rev. Hucu C. Stuntz is President of Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


The Rev. Cecrt W. Grippons is Vicar of Skelsmergh, Kendal, 
Westmorland. 


Reviews of books are by: the Rev. THEoporE O. WepzeL, D.D., 
Warden of the College of Preachers, Washington, D.C.; the Rev. 
W. J. Nose, lately Secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society; 
the Rev. Canon J. McLzeop Campse.i, D.D., Secretary of the 
Missionary Council, National Assembly of the Church of England; 
J. E. Lunpan., Secretary of the Swedish Missionary Council; the 
Rev. A. S. Kypp, D.D., lately Secretary of the Church of Scotland 
Foreign Mission Committee; the Rev. Knut B. Westman, D.D., 
Professor of Missions and Far Eastern Religions, University of 
Uppsala, Sweden; the Rev. HENpRIK KragMeR, D.Th. of the 
Netherlands, author of The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World and Director of the Ecumenical Institute, Chateau de Bossey, 
Switzerland; the Rev. Sypney Cave, D.D., Principal of New 
College, London; the Rev. D. M. Paton, at work in the diocese 
of Fukien, China; Francis C. M. We, Ph.D., President of 
Hua Chung University, Wuchang, China; Sir ALFRED ZIMMERN, 
LL.D., D.Litt., Emeritus Professor of International PRelations in 
the University of Oxford; the Rev. D. T. Nixes, Minister in the 
Methodist Church in Ceylon; the Rev. F. J. BEpForD, recently in 
Northern Rhodesia with the Methodist Missionary Society; the 
Rev. H. D. Hooper, Africa Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society; Miss Erste Fox, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel; the Rev. HaRoLp W. Stacey, lately chairman of the French 
West Africa district of the Methodist Missionary Society; EDwarD 
H. Hume, M.D., lately secretary of the Christian Medical Council 
for Oversea Work, Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
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Sketches of life during twenty months in | Ay 
the hinterland of Negros Island, ending in in th 
capture by the Japanese. Norw 


DEFONso,) FIIAN VitLacs. Buell Quain. Introduc- 
Norman.) tion by Ruth Benedict. xvii+4s59 pp. 
$3.75. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
"f $5. 1948. 85. 
; A sympathetic study of the people of 
option, | Nakoroka: 
ich came) +MELANESIA. Bishop of Whitby. EWR, 
by Maris 1948 (Oct.), 105-9. 86. 

}THE ss Abt oF IN- 
ne bi» DEPENDENCE. Lawrence K. Rosinger. 
eae os 1948 (Sept. 1), whole number. 
: 7. 

1. $3. 
_ The Jews 
2 good} CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHILDREN OF 
IsraEL. A. Roy Eckardt. xvi+223 pp. 
Ridgelyf New York: King’s Crown Press. $3. 
k: Mac-} 1948. 88. 
Apresentation of various Christian attitudes 





y factual, toward the Jews. 


ca by « ¢Was KANN GEGEN DIE JUDEN-FEIND- 
SCHAFT GETAN WERDEN ? ERWAGUNGEN 


literature. = Gxp Vorscuiace. Karl Thieme. 

N STATES.| $udaica (Ziirich), 1948 (Okt.), 186-206. 
f the oth) 89, 

soe ¢#CHOsEN PEOPLE: THE APPROACH TO 
aA ad Anti-Semitism. W. D. Davies. Con- 
Y.), 1948 gregational Quarterly (London), 1948 


(Oct.), 327-41. 


¢To SAVE THE 
Bertits} Hannah Arendt. 


go. 
JewisH HOMELAND. 


. Commentary (N.Y.), 

—- 1948 (May), 398-406. 91. 

1” series. 

> eae Fields (General) 

| Tae Far East. A History OF THE IMPACT 
Brazit.| OF THE WEST ON EASTERN Asia. Paul 

f the Pan’ Hibbert Clyde. xxi+862 pp. New 

D.C), York: Prentice-Hall. $7.65. 1948. 
92. 

1 to the Concerns contacts between the western 
world and eastern Asia during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

+PRoBLEMS OF UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 
1 and Harold H. Hutcheson. FPR, 10948 


(Sept. 15 and Oct. 1). 93. 
AND THE| {ECONOMIC PLANNING IN THE BrITISH 


. J. C.) Coronigs. Britannicus. FA, 1948 
— | (Oct.), 58-67. 94. 

3. i 

an in md 
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~ancaster, | OPPDRAGELSE Ti. Misjon. Bjarne Kvam. 
$2.75.| 68pp. Oslo: Egede Instituttet. Kr. 4. 

| 1948. 95. 
nonths in A prize essay on the teaching of missions 
ending in in the elementary and secondary schools of 


Norway. 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


Tue CuHurcH OF Sovutn Inp1a: Its 
RELATION TO THE ANGLICAN COMMUN- 


10N. Louis A. Haselmayer. 44 pp. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
75 cents. 1948. I15. 


A study of the origin and development of 
the scheme of church union, issued by the 
Joint Committee on Doctrine of the 
American Church Union and the Clerical 
Union for the Maintenance and Defence 
of Catholic Principles. 

Dr KERKORDE DER PROTESTANTSE KERK IN 
Inponesigz. G. P. H. Locher. 253 pp. 
Amsterdam : Ned. Zendingsraad. 1948. 
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History and principles of the church- 
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association with it. 
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XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
See 69 (African Beliefs). 
Religions of China 
Maurice Collis. 


235 pp. Illus. Maps. London: 
Faber. New York: Knopf. 18s. 
$3.75. 1948. 131. 


The persistence of Confucianism through 
Chinese history, often well-nigh eclipsed 
by philosophies inimical to it, challenged 
by the inroads of Buddhism, but winning 
out to the retention of its position as the 
established way of life. 


Dir Wett Des Istam. Gottfried Simon. 
693 pp. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann Ver- 
lag. DM 22. 1948. 132. 


A review is in preparation. 


Stupies IN ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Muhammad Sadiq Dudley Wright. 
184 pp. Lahore and London: Woking 


Muslim Mission and Literary Trust. 
I33. 

A propaganda book by a convert to the 
modernized form of Islam represented at 
Woking. Six chapters of criticism of 
Christianity. Propounds the oft-repeated 
view that Judas betrayed Christ to hasten 
the coming of the earthly kingdom. ‘The 
author shows little understanding of Islam, 
though he reveals scholarship of a high order 
in other particulars. 


IsLAM IN THE WORLD. 











Zaki Ali. 


434 PP. | 
Lahore: Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf 
Press. Rs. 8. 1947. 134. 


Reviews the cultural, social and religious 
background of Islam and outlines the 
nations which are predominantly Muslim, 
with their history and modern political 
outlook. A new edition of a work published 
in 1938. 


Mustim ‘THEOLOGY. A. S.. Tritton. 
218 pp. London: Luzac. 12s. 6d. 
1947. I35. 


A valuable contribution by a professor 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
Arabic books in the field. 


Notes On Istam: A Bulletin of Informa- 


TARABIC EsCHATOLOGY. 





tion about Islam with special reference 
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to India. Calcutta: Oriental Institute. 
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A monthly magazine, formerly for private 
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concerning Islam and the work of the 
Oriental Institute in Calcutta, a Roman 
Catholic organization. 
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A review is in preparation. 
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New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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150. 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











The International Missionary Council.—Following on the Oecgstgeest, 
Leiden, meeting of the Council from September 7th to 10th, the secretaries 


| attended a number of other gatherings on the European continent: The 


Rev. C. W. Ranson, Miss B. D. Gipson and the Rev. Dr L. S. ALBRIGHT 
took part in the German Missionary Conference at Herborn; Dr Conrap 


| HorrMann, the Rev. C. W. Ranson and Miss D. H. Sranp.ey, the meeting 


of the I.M.C. Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, held in 
Stockholm, September 14th to 18th, under the chairmanship of the Rev. 
BirceR PeRNow ; and the Rev. Norman GooDALL, an informal conference 
of younger church leaders organized by Dr Henprik Kraemer at the 
Oecumenical Institute, Chateau de Bossey, Switzerland. Dr HorrmMann 
subsequently took part in a conference on Church and Israel held at Darm- 
stadt, October 11th to 15th, by the German Evangelical Church and the 
Evangelical Council for Service to Israel, speakers at which included Pastor 
NrEMOLLER and Dr Leo Barck, former Chief Rabbi of Germany. 

The Rev. Dr B. G. M. SunDKLER, Research Secretary, has just published, 
with Lutterworth Press, Bantu Prophets in South Africa. 

Dr ALBricuHt, Assistant Secretary of the Council, who has given valued 
service since 1941, more especially as regards the Orphaned Missions Fund, 
IMC finances generally and the Council’s publications, resigned his post 
in December to become Director of the Canadian School of Missions, Toronto. 

Immediate action arising out of the Oegstgeest meeting is the issue of a 
new appeal for inter-church aid, for which, more especially on account of 
German and French missions, whose capital resources have been severely 
affected by currency reform in Germany and by devaluation of the franc 
in France, the Council is setting out to raise $280,000 annually for five years. 


| The appeal is earnestly recommended to all who have the fellowship of the 


| Christian Mission at heart. 


y be made, | 
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Japan.—The Rev. Micro Kozak1, on his return to Tokyo, following the 
sessions at Amsterdam and Oegstgeest, and after numerous conferences with 
Board executives in North America, was re-elected Moderator of the Church 
of Christ in Japan at its fourth general assembly in October 1948. 

In co-operation with Church World Service, large shipments of goods 
have been received from the United States to help meet the special needs 
of Christian workers in Japan as an especially worthy and hard-pressed 
group. Food and clothing have been sent in quantity. Twenty Quonset-hut 

1 





nl 
structures have been attractively erected—gifts of the FMC and CWS—to 
serve various congregations as sanctuaries and work centres. Over forty other 
congregations are designated to receive church buildings in the near future. 

The opposite number to the Interboard Committee in New York has 
been set up as a Council of Co-operation in Japan, composed of eight repre- 
sentatives each from the National Christian Education Association, the 
congregations of the Church of Christ and missionaries of Boards belonging 
to the Interboard Committee, with the Moderator as chairman. 


Korea.—The friendly attitude of the new Korean Republic toward 
missions and missionaries is indicated by a message from President SyNaman 
RwEE to the Foreign Missions Conference Assembly at Columbus, Ohio. 
In it he recalls the forty years of persecution under which the Church of 
Korea has ‘survived and even thrived’, expresses the gratitude of the 
Korean people, non-Christians included, ‘to the churches in America and 
other countries . . . for the sending of their early missionaries to Korea’ 
and gives an assurance of all possible assistance to missionary work. The 
message also refers to the critical days through which Korea is passing 
materially : ‘We need food, clothing, fuel and medical supplies. . . . We 
appeal to the loving hearts of our friends in the Christian lands beyond the 
seas’; and he reminds them that ‘ educationally and religiously Korea is 
under attack. The Communists are attempting to wipe out Christianity and 
destroy both spiritual and intellectual enlightenment.’ 

It is with deep regret that we record that Dr Kwan Six Kim, general 
secretary of the National Christian Council, and delegate to the meetings at 
Whitby, Manila, Amsterdam and Oegstgeest, passed away on October 18th. 
His successor has not yet been chosen. 


Okinawa.—The Rev. Yosnio Hica, delegate from Okinawa at Amster- 
dam and Qegstgeest, reports that since the war the membership of the 





AS AR I SEE FRIIS: 


Church has increased from 800 to 2,330, and the number of congregations | 


from 18 to 40, and that their goal is one church in each of the 77 townships. 
Negotiations are under way for a missionary couple from the United States 
to go to Okinawa in 1949. A constitution for the co-operating organization 
of Boards and other societies interested in Christian work in Okinawa was 
adopted by the Okinawa committee (FMC) and has been sent to the Boards 
concerned for their approval. 


China.—The thirteenth biennial meeting of the National Christian 
Council, held November Ist to 11th, discussed among other matters the 
relation of the messages of Amsterdam and Oecegstgeest and the North 
American Advance Programme of mission work to the situation in China 
to-day. The home and family life department of the NCC has produced 
some useful posters on marriage standards and the duties of parents in the 
home. These are so good that samples have been requested for Japan and 
Korea. A programme on industrial relations has been circulated by Dr 
Henry D. Jongs and Mr Grorce Gena, outlining the approach to this 
new field for Christian work in China. 

Kianc Wen-Han is back in China after two years of study abroad, 
during which time he prepared an authoritative book, The Chinese Student 
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Movement (Columbia University Press). Mr Kriane writes of the need for 
foreign secretaries in this work, which is full of opportunities. 

The recently organized Council of Christian Publishers is setting out to 
promote an overall programme of production of Christian literature for all 
ages and classes; to establish book-stores and other means to increase 
distribution of Christian literature ; to supervise the preparation of a budget 
and the expenditure of funds from abroad. 


India and Pakistan.—In connexion with the Day of Prayer for India, 
Pakistan and Burma, observed annually on the first Sunday in Advent, 
the Christian Council of India, Pakistan and Burma (as the NCC is now 
called) has issued a pamphlet entitled The Christian Council of India, Pakistan 
and Burma, in the Service of Christ and His Kingdom. 

The Council called a conference on Christian literature, which took place 
November 10th to 11th, to examine many aspects of the literature challenge 
in India, including the promotion of specialized training and of policies 
looking towards greater centralization of effort and the possible creation of 
a Christian Literature Association. Among those taking part in this and 
other gatherings was Miss Suz WEDDELL, secretary of the India committee 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, who left for a visit 
of some weeks in India at the conclusion of the meetings in the Netherlands. 

The Rev. Paut RamasesHan, Principal of 8. India Training Institute, 
suindy, Madras, and a Whitby delegate, has been in the United States in 
connexion with the ‘ Advance Programme ’ of the Foreign Missions Conference. 

We learn that the Christian Medical Council for Oversea Work (FMC) 
has set aside $6000 for the salary of a public health secretary for the Christian 
Medical Association of India. 


Burma.—The Christian Council is in process of assuming national council 
status, and a new constitution has been adopted. A membership of not 
more than 60 or less than 40 is anticipated, two-thirds of whom are to 
come from the Christian community in Burma. The Christian enterprise 
has advanced in numbers. One report states that ‘ at least 25,000 baptisms 
occurred in 1947 in the widespread Baptist fields, among Karens, Lahu, Wa, 
Kachins, Chins, and other non-Burman native animistic groups. A trained 
ministry for this growing body is in exceedingly short supply. It sets a 
constant and growing problem to see the Christian faith, so slightly embraced 
by the nationalistic Burman majority, become increasingly the chosen way 
of the minority groups.’ 


The Philippine Islands.—The Philippine Committee, FMC, spent 
two full days (October 4th to 5th) in consideration of the Report of the 
Educational Survey Commission, which had just returned from ten weeks 
in the Philippines. Significant recommendations arising out of the Report 
include (1) the continuation of the Association of Christian Schools and 
Colleges as an independent organization but with associate membership in 
the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches ; (2) an evangelical educa- 
tional programme which provides for three universities, at Dumaguete, 
Iloilo and Manila, the last-named to include a College of Medicine ; (3) the 
establishment of terminal general and vocational junior colleges in a limited 
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number of relatively populous centres; (4) effort, in the field of general 
education, to secure government approval for experimentation in adapting 
curricula more directly to the needs of the people for improved home life, 
health, agriculture and industry ; (5) the basing of future mission aid to 
institutions largely upon the matching of mission grants by equal sums 
from Filipino sources, future aid to individuals being based upon careful 
selection of promising leaders for graduate study in the United States who 
will return in the service of the evangelical programme for a reasonable 
period of time ; (6) concentration upon the maintenance and development 
of demonstration and experimental mass educational enterprises ; (7) con- 
centration on the quality and character of the teaching staff. 

The Commission also paid much attention to homes in the Philippines, 
stressing the importance of the guidance and care of children in infancy 


and at the pre-school level. The schools, with their main emphasis upon | 





training for earning, appear to have neglected the homes and to have over- | 


emphasized professional life for women to the disadvantage of the homes | 


and especially the pre-school children. The Commission was greatly im- 


pressed with the high quality of leadership of the Philippine women, who | 


en 


are taking a significant part in the building of the new republic and are | 
welcome in political life and in the professions. But it is in the homes, the | 


Commission affirms, that the foundations for personality and health, both 
mental and physical, are laid. 


North America.—The plans for advance envisioned by the member 
boards of the Foreign Missions Conference call for a greatly increased number 
of missionaries for some areas. There are openings for practically every 
type of work for which young people are preparing to-day—radio experts, 
doctors, journalists, agriculturists, bacteriologists, directors of religious 


education, teachers, chemists, as well as ministers and evangelistic workers. | 
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Attention is called to the fact, however, that highly specialized as the world | 
is becoming, and much as specialists are needed on the mission field, the | 


majority of the missionaries will still be doing the all-round missionary 
tasks, the greatest task of all being to make Christ known. The call is to all 
young people who are physically, intellectually and spiritually equal to the 
task and willing to undertake it. Enthusiastic, humble, sincere Christian 
young people, thoroughly trained for their work, constitute the Church’s 
greatest investment in building the Kingdom of God. 

The FMC work for Korea, Japan, China and South-east Asia is centred 
in the Far Eastern Joint Office. The Committee, with Dr L. S. Rutanp as 
chairman, is composed of the chairman and one other member from each 
area committee with the chairman and one member from the important 
Philippine sub-Committee and the chairman of the Okinawa sub-Committee. 
Dr Row ianp M. Cross serves as executive secretary with Dr Royat H. 
FIsHER as assistant secretary. Missionaries on furlough or national Christian 
leaders serve as consultants for longer or shorter periods, according to special 
needs or the time for which these workers may be available. 


The Student Volunteer Movement and the Christian Medical Council for 
Oversea Work are again jointly conducting an interdenominational recruiting 


programme for medical and nursing missionary candidates in medical and 
nursing schools and arts colleges. Dr W. WeLis Tuoms of Arabia (Reformed 
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Church Board) visited schools and colleges in the Middle West during 
November. Dr Pavut Harrison, also of Arabia, after a tour in December, 
will devote February to a similar itinerary in the eastern and mid-northern 
states ; while in March, Miss Victoria Lane, R.N., will visit nursing schools 
and colleges in the south-eastern area. 

The course of medical training for non-medical missionaries and candi- 
dates has received a welcome fillip this year as a result of accreditation by 
three theological seminaries, and recognition by two others as an elective 
course. The extension service connected with this course now has over 
three hundred participants scattered all over the world, who receive various 
types—pamphlets, reprints and mimeographed articles—of health material 
once a quarter. This Council is now planning to launch a similar type of 
service for doctors and nurses on the field. Graduate study and further 
clinical training in western institutions is the heart’s desire of many nationals 
—doctors and nurses—serving in mission hospitals overseas. During the 
past year the Council’s office has been inundated with requests for informa- 
tion, counsel and aid in securing admission to graduate courses and appoint- 
ment to hospitals. In the past twelve months ninety-seven such persons 
have been assisted in that way. 

The Rural Missions Co-operating Committee announces a full complement 
of courses for missionaries for the academic year 1948-49: the one-year 
course, September 20th to June 7th, and the winter course, January 4th to 
28th, both at Cornell; the Extension Education Seminar, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., February Ist to 11th; a 
Seminar on home and family life education, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
March 31st to May 9th; Scarritt College short-term course, Crossville rural 
centre, Tennessee, March 25th to May 6th; and a ‘ Workshop’ on rural 
worship (tentatively), July lst to 15th. Additional information is obtainable 
from Mr I. W. Moomaw, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Mr J. Merxe Davis is conducting a survey of agricultural missions in 
the world to-day. Nearly 1100 questionnaires have been sent out to various 
missionaries and the replies to date have been most gratifying. 

The Committee on Special Programme and Funds, FMC, has allocated 
funds for the purchase of paper and the printing of the World Day of Prayer 
programme in Japan and Germany. A report has been prepared of the 
observances of the World Day of Prayer in many of the countries (over 
seventy in number) to which the committee annually transmits the pro- 
gramme. Offerings in the United States last World Day of Prayer totalled 
over $200,000. 

Beginning in September 1948, a full year course in literacy and literature 
techniques was inaugurated at Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut. Dr J. M. Honireitp (who 
taught Arabic and Chinese to service men during the war and more recently 
worked with Dr Lausacu in the preparation of Streamlined English Lessons) 
is in charge of the course, which this year becomes a two-semester one. 

The Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature has an- 
nounced that $74,243.94 was allocated to eight areas during 1947-48 for 
literacy and literature. In addition to these Board funds, $3600 was spent 
for area special projects and $5,250.61 was distributed among five of the 
Area Committees from the Lit. Lit. Committee’s Special Account. 
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Great Britain.—The quarter has been coloured by the third jubilee 
celebrations of the Church Missionary Society, with what was almost a 
pageant of missionary history woven into Westminster Abbey’s festival 
evensong on All Saints’ Day, and with the Albert Hall filled not far short 
of capacity for a great missionary ‘ rally ’ later in the evening. 

The Conference of British Missionary Societies made a very happy contact 
with the delegates to the African Colonial Conference at a reception held in 
their honour at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Sunday, October 3rd, after 
which the company attended a service of worship in Westminster Abbey, 
at which the former Bishop of Uganda, Dr J. J. Wii.ts, preached. Africa 
connexions have also been strengthened through an African, Mr F. L. BarTets, 
being the present holder of the William Paton Lectureship at Selly Oak. 

Rural consultations have been furthered by the welcome visit of Mr 
Joun RetsneEpr, of Agricultural Missions, Inc., New York. 

The British Conference's committee on the Jews held a very successful 
conference at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, from October 4th to 6th, under the 
chairmanship of Canon AMBROSE REEVES, of Liverpool. 

‘ Forward from Amsterdam ’ was the watchword under which a meeting 
took place at the Central Hall, Westminster, on November 3rd, under the 
auspices of the British Council of Churches, to bring home to the British 
public some of the emphases and decisions of the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. The ArcuBisHop oF CanTERBURY took the chair, 
and speakers included the BisHor or Lonpon, the Rev. D. T. Nixes, Dr 
E. G. M. Fietcuer, M.P., and the Rev. Leste Cooke. 

The Burge Memorial Lecture was delivered on November 2nd by Pasteur 
Marc Borener, on ‘Christianity and European Civilization’, with the 
BrisHor oF CHICHESTER in the Chair, and with a brief supporting speech by 
the FrENcH AMBASSADOR. 

Response to the appeal for medical missions broadcast by the BisHor 
or HonG-Kone in October had brought in by early December £4345. 

A brief, but greatly appreciated visit in December from Miss Sut WEDDELL, 
on her way back to the United States from India and Pakistan, afforded the 
various Edinburgh House committees concerned with India and Pakistan 
an invaluable insight into conditions facing the Christian Church in those 
countries at a vital moment in its history. 

Missionary co-operation has lost a wise and greatly cherished counsellor 


in the death, in hospital at Hong-kong, on November 30th, of the Rev. Dr! 


Joun R. Tempe, recently chairman of the Standing Committee of the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies, joint general secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and secretary designate of United Bible 
Societies. 

In the death of Dr Epwarp Capsury, on November 20th, in Birmingham, 
there passed one who was supremely generous in his support of the missionary 
enterprise, and who held it among his closest interests and concerns. 


Season or Prayer.—The Universal Week of Prayer, organized since 
1846 by the World’s Evangelical Alliance, will be observed from January 2nd 
to 9th inclusive, on the theme ‘ Christian Unity and Evangelical Affirmation’ 
and with a daily programme providing for thanksgiving and meditation, 
confession, prayer, scripture readings. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
Revissp Dimxcrory 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Mr J. W. Dovey: Associate Sec. Mias E. L. Woodward, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
.—Conseil missionnaire Protestant de Belgique. 
Pasteur Emile Hoyois, 3 rue Général-Capiaumont, Antwerp. 
Brasil.—Confederacéo Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Sio José, 70-1 andar, Rio de Janeiro. 
Ceylon.— National Christian Council. 
Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, Baptist Manse, Grand Pass, Colombo. 
China.— National Christian Council. 
Dr George Wu, Bishop W. Y. Chen, Dr Earl H. Cress ev. Victor Hayward, 
Dr C. 8. Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Yond, ihe Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Rt Rev. A. Malmstrom, The Bishop’s House, Viborg, Denmark. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Rev. Tuure Vapaavuori, Tahtitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Seclevend Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.—Deutecher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Missionsdirektor Prof. W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, Hamburg; Missions- 
direktor D. S. Knak, 70 Georgenkirchstr., Berlin. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. S. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. Grace, Rev. W. D. Dixon, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
India and Pakistan.—National Christian Council of India, Pakistan and Burma. 
Dr R. B. Manikam, Rev. R. W. Scott, Prof. E. C. Bhatty, Prof. J. W. Sadiq, Mrs 
L. W. Bryce, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council. 
Chairman: Rev. Michio Kozaki, 6 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Korea.— National Christian Council. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation. 
Dr W. S. Rycroft, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Malaya.—Christian Council. 
Rev. H. B. Amstutz, 5 Mount Sophia, Singapore. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional Evangelico de Mexico. 
Rev. Roman Torres, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Rev. Dr E. E. Elder, American Mission Building, Cairo, Egypt. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Rev. Dr J. Hoekendyk, Rev. J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 
Dr U. H. Van Beyma and M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutszboulevard 17, Java. 
New Zealand,—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. Alan A. Brash, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch, C.I. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrid. Rev. Johan Lid, Akersgaten 68, Oslo. 
P Islands. — Philippine ween of Evangelical Churches. 
. Rev. Cipriano Navarro, Union Theological Seminary, cor. Taft-Herran Streets, 


Puerto Rico. — Association of Evangelical Churches. 
Mr Hipolito Marcano, Calle S. Brau 64, San Juan 8, Puerto Rico. 





River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Dr Jorge F. Wenzel, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 
Siam.—National] Christian Council of Siam. 
Mr W. A. Zimmerman, Y.M.C.A., Vorachak Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. Stanley G. Pitts, 56 Sarel Cilliers Street, The Strand, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Dr Jakob E. Lundahl, Rindogatan, 23, Stockholm 
| Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Switerland.— ) Conseil Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 3 
Rev. A. Berchten, Mission Philatricaine en Angola, Avenue d’Ouchy, 23, Lausanne; 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 4 
Rev. Dr Wynn C. Fairfield, Miss Sue Weddell, Miss Glora M. Wysner, Rev. Dr Emory, 
Ross, Rev. Dr Rowland M. Cross, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


OrHER CONFERENCES AND COMMITTEES 


Angola.—Alianca Evangélica de Angola. Rev. Dr J. T. Tucker, Dondi, Bela Vista. 
Antigua.— Christian Council of Social Welfare. 

Rev. Peter M. Gubi, St John’s Moravian Church, Spring Gardens, Antigua. 
Barbados. —Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Burma.—Christian Council. 

Rev. H. J. Harwood and Thra Chit Maung, 319 Godwin Road, Rangoon. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangelico de Chile. Mr Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. Rev. Oscar Rodriguez, Box 27, Cristo, Oriente. 
Equatorial Africa.—Fdération des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de I’ Afrique 

Equatoriale. M. J. Cavin, Ebolowa, Caméroun. 

Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. 

Chairman: Rev. David Stokes, B.C.M.S., P.O. Box 262, Addis Ababa. 

Gold Coast.—Christian Council. Rev. John Bardsley, P.O. Box 919, Accra. : 
Honduras. —Inter-Mission Committee. Mr Werner G. Marx, Mision Evangelica Morava, 

Brus Laguna, La Mosquitia. 
Jamaica.—ChristianCouncil. Mr W. W. Ellwood, 7 Crieff Road, Liguanea P.O.; Mr Harry 

Edwards, Y.M.C.A., 76 Hanover Street. Kingston. 

Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. W. Scott Dickson, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 
Madagascar. —Inter-Missionary Committee. 

Rev. S. J. Hutchins, rue Georges V, 67, Tananarive. 

Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. J. A. Angus, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 

Rev. E. C. Hewitt, All Saints Mission, Box 183, Lusaka. 

Nyasaland.—-Christian Council. Mr R. Paterson, Church of Scotland Mission, Blantyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 

Rev. Ernest Juillerat, Caixa 11, Vila de Joao Belo. 
Sierra Leone.— United Christian Council. 

v. S. M. Renner, c/o U.B.C. Mission, Gloucester Street, Freetown. 

Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 

Mr C. J. Brand, Morgenster, Fort Victoria. 
Tanganyika.—Christian Council. 

Rev. C. D. Maling, C.M.S., Katoke, P.O. Bukoba. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Mr Gerald E. Chen, 41 Belmont Circular Road, Port-of-Spain. 
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ADVENTURE IN FAITH ‘ 
G. G. CRAGG. A pictorial history of the C.M.S. 
presenting 150 years of growth and work in their relation 
to world events. 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 
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‘ye ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
\ ABOUT WHITE ANTS eeeee® 


About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 


| Be safe— remember 
eae F nevesn- Dip or brush for 


positive protection against White q 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. 
Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 


ECONOMICAL — Highly con- 
centrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and 
costs less. 
PERMANENT — Cannot wash- 
out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber 
and makes it fire-resistant. For 
permanent protection. 


Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. Jusést- one — 
Erith, Kent, England. 
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